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A LAST CHANCE OFFER 


Canadian 75 cents, 


Our readers, believing with us that THe Survey is more 
than just another magazine, have always been partners in this 
co-operative, non-commercial, educational venture. 

Because THE SURVEY is an aggressive warrior in the fight 
for the common welfare, our subscribers have helped mightily to 


increase our circulation and influence. 


During the balance of September, in order to close our fiscal 
year with a rush, we offer to our readers a still better chance 
to introduce THr Survey to the greatest number of their friends 
at a modest cost. 


$4. WILL RENEW YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION AND 


SEND THE SURVEY EITHER TO 


ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER FOR A YEAR 


TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 6 MONTHS 
FOUR NEW SUBSCRIBERS FOR 3 MONTHS 


WESTERN OFFICE 


116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S proposed three 

years’ truce for the Colorado coal 
strike grants no recognition to the union, 
nor does it grant the claim of the operators 
“to run their own business.” Walter E. 
Weyl compares it with Roosevelt’s inter- 
vention in the Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
strike of 1902 and says: “What was then 
a bold, almost a revolutionary, step now 
seems a reasonable proposal, shocking to 
no one and approved even by conserva- 
tives.” Page 608. 


THE war caused the postponement of the 
Canadian Conference of Charities and 
Correction which was to have been held this 
week in Toronto. 
ITH experience ranging from Dr. 
Grenfell’s Labrador work to the tene- 
ments of America’s great cities, 125 Red 
Cross nurses, with 30 surgeons and a cargo 
of hospital supplies, sailed for war stricken 
Europe on the “Red Cross.” Page 605. 
HOW employers “put the screws” on a Cal- 
ifornia editor whom they considered too 
favorable to. labor unions was told in the 
editor’s testimony before the Federal Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations. Unfair 
boycotts and other “tyrannies” by the 
unions were charged. Testimony was also 
heard concerning the Wheatland riot and 
subsequent developments. Page 609. 
UNIVERSITY students gain practical ex- 
perience in geological surveys and at 
agricultural experiment stations—why not 
also in the affairs of government as a 
training for public service? Page 614. 
"THE Massachusetts Peace Society, 31 
Beacon St., Boston, and the Massachu- 
setts Women Progressives, 287 Washington 


St., Boston, are selling “peace petition post 


cards”—25 cents a hundred, the money 
to go to the Red Cross. They are the 
latest development from the suggestions of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Tilton, reported in THE 
Survey for last week, urging a publicity 
campaign against militarism. The post 
cards are addressed to President Wilson 
and on the back is a petition protesting 
against war and calling upon the govern- 
ment “to work with all governments for 
world-wide disarmament and arbitration,” 
with a place for signature underneath. 
A ten day survey of public institutions 
in Peking disclosed miserable poor- 
houses, but good orphanages and the be- 
ginnings of a scientific hospital system. 
Page 616. 
FAVORABLE report by unanimous action 
of the committee on labor has pushed 


the federal child labor bill a step further © 


on its way toward passage in the House. 
A supplementary report urging the consti- 


tutionality and necessity of the bill is to be — 


made by the chairman of the committee. 
Page 606. 


woman investor, who came to feel that 
dividends were the unpaid wages of 
other women’s sons and daughters, wrote 
to the president of a corporation. Her 
letter and his reply discuss the ethics of 
the matter. Page 611. 


| MERICA’S RELIEF SHIP TO 
EUROPE 


WitH A GREAT red cross on 
ach funnel and a broad band of red 
round her glistening white hull, the 
ood ship Red Cross swung clear of 
er dock in East River on Labor Day. 
aluted by every steamer along her 
oute, she steamed up the Hudson and 
nchored off Riverside Drive. Viewed 
y thousands and identified at night to 
hore watchers by a brilliant electric 
ighted red cross, she deferred her de- 
arture for war-stricken Europe only 
ong enough to secure a crew made up 
vholly of Americans, just as she had 
lready taken on hospital units com- 
osed exclusively of American-born 
octors and nurses. 

This is the first ship ever sent from 
he United States on a Red Cross mis- 
ion. On board are thirty physicians 
nd 125 nurses. At their head is Major 
-atterson, U. S. Army Medical Corps. 
)f the doctors themselves, seven came 
rom the surgical staff of Johns Hop- 
ins Hospital; New Yerk hospitals fur- 
ished four; three came from teaching 
nd medical directorships, and the others 
rom practice in eleven different states: 
‘ennessee, Maryland, New York, Dis- 
rict of Columbia, New 
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thorities, and the double unit assigned 
to Russia will also land at Falmouth 
and proceed to their destination by way 
of Copenhagen. A third double unit 
will be landed at Havre for the French; 
and double units for service with the 
German and Austrian armies will be 
landed at Rotterdam, in Holland.” 

The nurses are all graduates of train- 
ing schools. Their superintendent is 
Helen Scott Hay and her assistants are 
Misses Hertser and Bowman, 

In the selection of these women pref- 
erence was given when possible to those 
who had special operating-room experi- 
ence or experience as public health 
nurses. The personnel includes superin- 
tendents of nurses in large and well- 
known institutions; heads of visiting 
nurses’ associations; chiefs of operating- 
rooms; instructors in nurses training 
schools; anaesthetists; hospital social 
service workers, and members of the 
Army Nurse Corps. Miss Gladwin, who 
will supervise the group sailing on an- 
other vessel for Servia, served as Red 
Cross nurse during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, both in hospitals and on trans- 
ports; during the Russo-Japanese war, 
she was stationed at the Hiroshima Base 
Hospital; and she was in full charge of 


the nursing work during the Ohio floods. 

Another nurse, Miss Bentley, sails 
under leave of absence from the Cleve- 
land Hardware Company, of whose social 
service department she has for some 
time had charge. Miss Keil, formerly of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, was for 
several years with Dr. Grenfell in his 
work in Labrador. 

Nor is the spirit of readiness among 
nurses alone. The families who have 
the harder task of staying behind are 
showing the same high-spirited devo- 
tion. “I shall miss her, of course,” said 
one mother who came to see her daugh- 
ter off. “But she has grown up in the 
idea of service; her father was a physi- 
cian; I am proud to have her go.” 

The Red Cross expedition will fully 
exercise the best skill of every surgical 
nurse. And doubtless there will be 
plenty of use for the resourcefulness of 
those with experience in. public health 
work. The knack of turning ironing- 
boards into operating tables and dish- 
pans into sterilizing bowls in the clutter 
of city tenements will prove valuable 
when it comes to making farm houses 
serve as field hospitals, changing rail- 
road stations into operating rooms and 
devising equipment out of whatever 

happens to be at hand. 


According to official 


fersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
‘ania, Indiana, Maine, 
Missouri, © Massachu- 
etts. One .of them, 
Ir. Ryan, has just re- 
urned from a Red 
“ross mission in 
\Lexico. 

Three doctors will be 
n each “hospital unit,” 
vith twelve nurses. 
Phere will be ten 
uch units. Five extra 
iurses are being taken 
o fill vacancies caused 
yy accident or sickness, 
‘emaining in reserve 
intil needed. The pres- 
ent plans are. that “a 
louble unit will be 
anded at Falmouth, 
=ngland, for use by the 
“neglish medical au- 
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To the Red Cross Relief Ship 


Anne P. L. Fretp, in the New York Evening Post | 


SHIP of Solace, putting out to sea 
With the compassion of a nation’s heart, 

Thy precious freight! Bound for that distant part 
Of this strange warring world, whose destiny 
God alone knows! Thy lot it 1s to be 

Our healing messenger, tracing thy chart 

With the calm courage born of perfect art— 
O Ship of Solace, we have faith in thee! 


Go thou from these serene blue-girdled shores 
And plunge thy cleansing prows in bloody tides! | 
Sweep onward through the blackness—through the roars 
Of belching cannon! Go where’er grief guides! 
Long as a plank shall last, pursue thy way— 
For Love shall be crowned conqueror some day! 


statements, the hold of 
the ship contains eight 
complete — surgical 
equipments, each con- 
| sisting of at least eight 
cases of surgical in- 
struments and appli- 
ances. Also “between 
|| 300,000 and 400,000 
|| pounds of absorbent 
|| and non-absorbent cot- 
ton, more than 200,000 
metres of gauze, more 
than 50,000 metres of 
starched gauze for 
splints, 15,000 pounds 
of bandages, 30 gallons 
of iodine, 2,000 cans of 
|| ether, 2,000 cans of 
|| chloroform, 48 dozen 
|| pairs of rubber gloves, 
and thousands of liga- 
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AMERICAN DOCTORS AND NURSES ON THE “RED CROSS” 


The doctors all wear khaki and army hats. : 
A number had above their Red Cross badges the gold bar which 


Cross uniform. 


The nurses embarked in full Red 


indicates previous experience in “fire and flood and tornado.” 


tures. These supplies were repacked in 
a warehouse before they were placed 
aboard, in order that they may be appor- 
tioned properly to the countries to which 
they are to be distributed.” 

Calls for assistance have come from 
practically every country. 

“The Greeks asked for nurses and sur- 
geons, and said they would pay for 
them,” writes Miss Boardman. “We 
answered that we would pay all we could 
send. Turkey wants 100 cots, in addi- 
tion to nurses and surgeons. We shall 
endeavor to meet all demands upon us as 
rapidly as possible. So you see there is 
going to be plenty of work in the way of 
organizing relief forces for us who stay 
in this country. As matters stand, we 
are embarrassed with volunteers. There 
is no difficulty about finding people 
ready to go.” 

One example of this readiness is that 
of the two nurses of the Boston group 
who were in Canada for a vacation 
when the call came for volunteers. They 
telegraphed their applications and re- 
turned at once. Another nurse, also on 
vacation, had to drive seventeen miles 
for her examination and twenty more to 
the train. Two in Seattle came as far 
as Chicago at their own expense, taking 
the chance of passing the examination, 
and being accepted. 

At the last moment it was discovered 
that there were members of the crew 
who had as yet only their first naturaliza- 
tion papers, and thus could not be con- 
sidered as American citizens and there- 
fore could not sail on the ship because 
of the neutrality laws. The British and 
French consuls protested against the 
presence of Germans in the crew. The 
ship is loaned to the Red Cross by the 
Hamburg-American Line. 

The Seamen’s Church Institute and 
the Seamen’s Christian Association help- 
ed to secure a crew not only American 
in nationality but experienced in sea- 


faring, so that conditions of safety as 
well as neutrality may be observed. 

The Red Cross officials mention grate- 
fully the special co-operation of the New 
York Board of Health. Dr. Goldwater 
arranged for the physical examinations 
of those going from New York city, 
and for their immunity treatment for 
typhoid and small-pox. The five nurses 
who go from positions on the Board of 
Health have been assured of reinstate- 
ment on their return. 


PERT FOR CANADA 


ImMpoRTANT NEWS has just reached 
American housing workers and city 
planners. Thomas Adams of the English 
Local Government Board has resigned 
his position in England to accept that 
of town planning adviser to the Cana- 
dian Commission of Conservation. 

Mr. Adams has had direct charge of 
the practical work done under the pro- 
visions of the British housing and town 
planning act of 1909, and has guided 
such developments as that of Ruislip, 
which greatly impressed the members of 
the National Housing Association who 
visited it last July. This work has 


j SNPERT. TOWN PLANNING EX- 


shown that the dreams of the reformers” 


can be realized not only in occasional 
garden cities and suburbs, but throughout 
the country. 

His success in England has given Mr. 
Adams an international reputation that 
led to his being twice called to America 
to address meetings of the National City 
Planning Conference. The first visit 
was in 1911 as a guest of the City 
Planning Conference in Philadelphia. 
Last spring he returned to ‘take part in 
the conference at Toronto. While in 
Canada he gave the authorities his as- 
sistance in drafting housing and city 
planning legislation, and it is probably 
in recognition of this assistance that he 
has been called to Canada. 


CHILD LABOR BILL 


Poms vs OF THE FEDERAL 


IN THE inst of the distractions of the 
European war, the unanimously favor- 
able report of the Palmer child labor bill 
by the Committee on Labor of the U. S. 
House of Representatives was made al- 
most without notice. A supplementary 
report, arguing for the constitutionality 
of the bill as well as for its necessity, if 
child labor is to be abolished in America, 
will be made at an early date by Repre~ 
sentative David Lewis, of Maryland, 
chairman of the committee. 

The House committee retained the 
standards which had been suggested by 
the National Child Labor Committee; 


namely, a sixteen-year age limit for the 


employment of children in mines, a four- 
teen-year age limit in factories, and a 
sixteen-year age limit for the employ- 
ment of children at night or for more 
than eight hours a day. The committee 
redrafted the bill to make it conform to 
the principles of the convict labor bill 
which has already passed the House and 
has been favorably reported on by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Instead of prohibiting any mine or 
manufacturing establishment, employing 
children in violation of these age stand- 
ards, from shipping in interstate com- 
merce any articles mined or manufactur- 
ed, the first section of the redrafted bill 
prohibits the shipping or offering for 
shipment in interstate commerce of the 
products of any mine or factory in whose 
production or manufacture, in whole or 
in part, the labor of children is involved. 
It was believed by members of the com- 
mittee that this would render the bill 
less open to constitutional objection, 
though perhaps making it a little more 
difficult of enforgement. 

The phrase, “in whole or in part,” is 
a comprehensive one, and makes the bill 
practically “air-tight,” as the expression 
goes at the Capitol. For instance, a 
trapper boy in a mine, whose work is 
merely opening and shutting a door, 
would nevertheless be contributing to 
the production of coal; so would a 
sweeper boy or doffer boy in a cotton mill. 

The friendly attitude of representa- 
tives from all parts of the country 
augurs the passage of the bill by a large 
majority whenever the measure is taken 
up on the floor, although this will prob- 
ably not be until the December session 
of Congress. 

The list of the men who already have 
announced themselves in favor of the 
bill includes Democrats, Progressives 
and Republicans. It is the plan of those 
interested in the bill to have a hearing 
before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce early in the December 
session. The action of this committee 
in reporting favorably the convict labor 
bill is regarded as an indication that it 
will similarly favor the Palmer-Owen 
child labor measure. 
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Common Welfare 


: 


THE FORMATION OF THE CAPE 


This dance symbolized the rise of 
the cape from the ocean. One large 
group swept forward, representing the 
waves of the ocean; another group came 
from the opposite direction, represent- 
ing the waves of the bay. In tidal mo- 
tion these surged toward each other re- 
peatedly. Each time as they receded 
there were left behind groups represent- 
ing the sand, gradually stretching out in 
the shape of Cape Cod. The color 
scheme of the costumes helped to give 
the effect of blue waves and sand. 


The Pageant of Cape Cod 


HE completion of the Cape Cod ca- 

nal was the occasion of a pageant 
designed to promote a united commu- 
nity spirit among the towns and villages 
of the cape. The four performances on 
August 15, 17, 18 and 19 were held on 
the banks of the canal at Bourne, the 
people taking part coming from towns 
fifty miles in one direction and thirty 
miles in the other. Harwich, Hyannis, 
Sandwich, Sagamore, Sagamore Beach, 
Bourne, Falmouth, Buzzards Bay, Ware- 
ham and Fairhaven were among the 
towns which took part. 


William Chauncy Langdon was mas- 
ter of the pageant. Special co-opera- 
tion came from the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College and Professors E. L. 
Morgan and R. H. Ferguson assisted by 
lecturing and conducting conferences in 
the cape towns on community planning 
and co-operative marketing. 


The music was composed by Daniel 
Gregory Mason and the orchestra con- 
‘ducted by Brookes C. Peters. In the 
costuming, effects expressive of the ele- 
mental factors of cape life were at- 
tained by Marion Langdon through the 
use of double and triple overlays of 
textiles with special reference to their 
‘motion in sunlight. 

For the dances or symbolic scenes 
with large rhythmic motion by masses 
of young people and children, Paula A. 
Matzner conducted rehearsals in five 
towns, and at the end brought together 
nore than two hundred participants. 


THE PAGEANT OF 
Care Cop 
ON THE BANKS OF 
THE CANAL 


AUGUST 
IS=17 21819 
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9 at 3pm 


There was also a “director of co-oper- 
ation,” Lotta A. Clark of Boston, whose 
work was to arouse enthusiasm in the 
different towns and to guide the co-or- 
dination of the various neighborhood 
talents into a comprehensive whole. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE OCEAN 


Posed by Paula A. Matzner who organized 
the dances for the Pageant of Cape Cod 


The Provincetown sea captain who 
posed for the poster of the Pageant 
of Cape Cod has a record of having 
saved seven lives from a wrecked ves- 
sel in one November storm. 


Thus not only was art recognized as 
a civic force but in turn civic and so- 
cial co-operation was recognized as an 
art with the drama, music, and the dance. 

The episodes of the pageant began with 
the formation of the cape shown by a 
symbolic dance; the arrival of Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold, 1602, the Pilgrims on the 
Cape, 1620, and later the early Quakers, 
1657; Strangers and Pirates in the Of- 
fing, 1717, the Barnstable County Court, 
1774: the Bombardment of Falmouth, 
1814: the Commerce of the Seas, 1847; 
the War of the North and South, 1864, 
and the Contented Life, 1890-1900. 
Then came an episode of prophecy: The 
New Cape, 1914-1920, followed by a 
final scene symbolic of America’s glory. 

There was underlying truth in the 
pageant, based upon the part the ocean 
played in making the cape in early 
geological times and later its part in 
molding the character of the people. 

The unfolding of the story set forth 
the development of the cape’s land 
activities—the newer agriculture and 
business out of the older water occupa- 
tions, fishing and commerce. 

The new Cape Cod Board of. Trade 
took the initiative in organizing the pa- 
geant and it is felt that much was ac- 
complished to bring the cape towns into 
closer co-operation. 


an 
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President Wilson’s Plan for Peace in Colorado 


Whereas, the industrial conflict in the coal mining fields of 
Colorado has disrupted the peace of those sections of the state 
to the extent that a state of war has practically existed for 
some time, and 

Whereas, a temporary peace is maintained by the presence of 
the federal troops; 

Therefore, there should be established a three-year truce sub- 
ject to: ; 

1. The enforcement of mining and labor laws of the state: 

2. That all striking miners who have not been found guilty of 
violation of the law shall be given employment by the employer 
they formerly worked for, and where the place of the employe 
has been filled he shall be given employment as a miner at the 
same or other mines of the company. 

3. Intimidation of union or non-union men strictly prohibited. 

4. Ourrent scale of wages, rules and regulations for each 
mine to be printed and posted. 

5. Each mine to have a grievance committee to be selected by 
majority ballot at a meeting called for the purpose, in which 
all employes (except officials of the company) have the right 
to participate. Members of said committee must be employed 
at least six months at the individual mine before being eligible. 
Married men to be in the majority on each committee. 

Grievances to be first taken up individually with the proper 
officer of the company. Failing adjustment, they can refer to 
the local grievance committee for further consideration with the 
mine officials. Still failing adjustment the matter shall be sub- 
mitted to a commission composed of three men, to be appointed 
by the President of the United States, and which shall be rep- 
resentative of each side, with the third member to act as umpire 


years of truce, serve as adjusters or referees in all disputes 
(whether individual or collective) affecting wages, working and 
social conditions. Said commission shall devote primarily all the 
necessary time to the consideration and adjustment of sueh dis- 
putes. : : 

6. It is understood as a condition of the creation of said com- 
mission that during the life of the truce , 

(a) The claim for contractual relations is to be waived, but 
this shall not prevent the voluntary agreement between any 
employer and their employes during the life of.this truce. 

(b) No mine guards to be employed, but this does not pre- 
clude the employment of necessary watchmen. 

(c) In the establishment of the truce the presence of the 
federal or state troops should become unnecessary. 4 

(ad) There shall be no picketing, parading, colonizing or mass 
campaigning by representatves of labor organizations of miners 
that are parties to this truce which will interfere with the work- 
ing operations of any mine during the said period of three years. 

(e) During said truce the decisions of the commission im cases 
submitted shall be final and binding on employers and employes. 

(f) There shall be no suspension of work pending the in- 
vestigation and reaching a decision on any dispute, 

(g) The suspension of a mine over six consecutive days by 
the company may be authorized for cause satisfactory to the 
commission, but not pending any dispute. 

(h) Willful violations of any of these conditions will be sub- 
ject to such penalties as may be imposed by the commission. 

On account of the mutual benefits derived from the truce 
the employers and employes should cach pay one-half of the 


whenever necessary. This commission shall, during the three 


HREE YEARS’ TRUCE FOR THE COLORADO COAL 
STRIKE—BY WALTER E. WEYL 


THE PROPOSAL by President Wil- 
son of a three years’ truce in the tangled 
Colorado strike situation inevitably sug- 
gests comparison with the intervention 
by President Roosevelt in the anthra- 
cite coal strike of 1902. In both cases the 
conflict was held to be of supreme public 
interest, involving issues far wider than 
those immediately raised by the strike. 
In both cases the solution or attempt- 
ed solution came from the nation- 
al, not from the state government. 
In both cases a direct recognition of 
the union was withheld, and the supreme 
decision in labor disputes was vested in 
an impartial tribunal, controlled in final 
analysis by representatives of the fed- 
eral government. 

The contrast between the two solu- 
tions is equally obvious, the difference 
arising out of a difference in conditions. 
Since 1902 much water has run under 
the bridge. What was then a bold, al- 
most a revolutionary, step now seems a 
reasonable proposal, shocking no one 
and approved even by conservatives. 
Then no state of real war existed and 
no federal troops stood on guard at the 
mines, protecting mine workers from 
armed strikers and strikers from armed 
mine-guards and militia. 

The overwhelming interest of the 
public in 1902 arose from fear of a coal 
famine; the intervention of 1914 was 
seemingly motived by the necessity for 
preserving peace during a period of 
trouble at home and calamity abroad. 


“This is a time,’ so runs the President’s 
grave message, “when everything should 
be done that it is possible for men to 
do to see that all untoward and threat- 
ening circumstances of every sort are 
taken out of the life of the people of 
the United States.” 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
judge in advance of the workings of the 
“tentative” scheme proposed by the 
President. Everything depends upon 
the spirit in which the agreement is in- 
terpreted. Everything depends upon the 
character and motives of the men to 
whom will be entrusted the supreme 
government of this great industry. No 
one can read the adjustment plan with- 
out realizing how wide is the discretion 
vested in the President’s commission. 

The union is not granted recognition; 
“the claim for contractual relations is 
to be waived”; there is to be no strike, 
“no picketing, parading, colonizing or 
mass campaigns during the 
said period of three years.” The sur- 
rendér of the union’s right to regulate 
conditions could go no further. 

On the other hand, the claim of the 
great coal operators “to run their own 
business” is equally disregarded. They 
must obey the laws of the state; they 
must reinstate striking miners not 
actually found guilty of a violation of 
the law; they must meet grievance 
committees, must refrain from raising 
irregular levies of mine-guards, and 
must under “such penalties as may be 


expenses of the commission. 


ee 


imposed by the commission” abide by th 
commission’s decisions in all cases reg 
ularly submitted. 

The employers are forbidden to “in 
timidate” union men, by which doubt: 
less all manner of discrimination is in: 
tended, and they are equally forbidder 
to suspend work in their mines over < 
period of more than six days withouw 
showing cause and being duly author. 
ized by the commission. 

The admirable intent of the Presiden 
reveals itself in every line of this mem 
orable document, and the nation hope: 
that he may succeed in his efforts t 
end the tragedy of Colorado and brins 
lasting peace with justice. Whether h 
will succeed, however, once the proposa 
is accepted (if it ever is accepted) wil 
depend, as we have said before, upot 
whether the compact is interpreted b: 
sociologists steeped in the spirit of ou 
modern times and versed in the histor 
of collective bargaining or by becloude: 
though doubtless well-meaning jurist: 
and lawyer-politicians. 

In the first place, the tentative agree 
ment, though it contains many dubion 
clauses, may mean an education of oper 
ators and men and the laying of founda 
tions for an eventual trade agreemen 
between parties respecting each other 
In the second case it will mean a grad 
ual undermining of the power of th 
union, a nibbling of the advantage 
slowly gained, a reversion eventually t 
the individual bargain (which is no bar 
gain at all), and a sacrifice of industria 
liberty and industrial representation t 

[Continued on page 621.) 
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()*: AND NEW LABOR PROBLEMS IN CALIFORNIA— 


By JOHN A. FITCH 


Two srTorIEs were told before the 


~Federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 


in California. 


tions meeting in San Francisco the week 
of August 24, and together they came 
close to summing up the labor problem 
One was an old story, 
so far as the setting goes, the story of 
a struggle for supremacy between the 


_ skilled craft unions in a closed shop town 


and a determined, fighting Merchants, 
Manufacturers and Employers’ Associa- 
tion, 

The other story had to do with the 


events growing out of the Wheatland 


riot in the hop fields on the Durst ranch. 
That story was new, and prophetic. It 
revealed a class of labor hitherto forgot- 
ten and neglected, struggling together 
in a crude first attempt at self-expres- 
sion. It brought to the fore a problem 
formerly kept in the background that 
now bids fair to be the greatest problem 
that California—or the Pacific coast, for 
that matter—has to solve. 

The first two days of the hearings were 
given over to testimony regarding the 
fight for the open shop in Stockton, a 
town of 30,000 to 40,000 inhabitants 
about ninety miles east of San Francisco. 
For years Stockton has been a closed 
shop town, with all the crafts well or- 
ganized. Some months ago, however, 
the employers organized the Merchants, 
Manufacturers and Employers’ Associa- 
tion, commonly referred to as the “M. 
M. & E.” Having enrolled in their mem- 
bership 95 per cent. of the employers of 
the town, they announced on July 8 of 
this year that they would refuse there- 
after to have any dealings with any 
union. The association had previously 
adopted a declaration of principles fa- 
voring the open shop, condemning tac- 
tics of coercion on the part of the unions, 
and setting forth their determination tu 
sign no further agreements with organ- 
ized labor. 

The reasons for this action were ex- 
plained in some detail by John P. Irish, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and C. G. Bird, president of the M. M. 
& E. Irish cited a number of cases of 
alleged improper and tyrannical acts on 
the part of the unions. He said that 
the carpenters had asked for an impos- 
sible wage scale, that the electrical work- 
ers had demanded higher wages after a 
contract had been taken based on the 
former scale, that unfit workers, dis- 
charged for good cause were forced upon 
the employers, and that) unfair boycotts 
had been imposed. 

He told also of a case where lumber 
that had been delivered on the third floor 
of a building was found to be without 
the union stamp. The owner of the 
building had offered to pay for the time 
of the shop steward, Irish stated, to 
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come from the planing mill and affix 
the stamp. This was not permitted, 
however. The lumber had to be carried 
down to the street, loaded on wagons, 
taken to the planing mill and stamped 
and then returned in the same way to 
the third floor of the building. 

Another objection to dealing with 
unions was the necessity of making con- 
tracts, not with the workmen in the 
shops, but with “irresponsible outsiders.” 
At this point Counsel W. O. Thompson 
inquired whether the M. M. & E. has 
any connection with any outside body, 
such as the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

“That is a matter that does not con- 
cern you,” replied Irish. “The tendency 
of your question is in an unfair direc- 
tion.” Walter Drew, who is attending 
all the hearings before the commission 
as counsel for the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the Erectors’ Associa- 
tion, and other employers’ bodies, then 
requested that the witness answer the 
question, and Irish stated that the M. M. 
& E. has no agreements with any other 
organization of employers. 

The open shop announcement was fol- 
lowed by strikes and lockouts in most of 
the organized trades. Anton Johannsen, 
organizer of the carpenters’ union, who 
is in charge of the union forces in the 
conflict, testified mostly in rebuttal of 
Irish’s statements. He either denied’ the 
charges or pointed out that the aggres- 
sions complained of were contrary to 
union rules, and intimated that matters 
would have been adjusted differently if 
called to the attention of the higher off- 
cials of the unions. He stated that while 
the employers were complaining of the 
boycotting of one hotel, they were them- 
selves boycotting another, by refusing to 
buy goods handled by the commercial 
travelers who stop at the same hotel 


patronized by the union organizers. 

The underlying truth in a situation of 
this sort cannot be grasped in a moment, 
especially ninety miles away from the 
scene of action. The tangle of charge 
and counter charge is too difficult to be 
unravelled in a public hearing. Much 
that is interesting can be told, however, 
and nothing was more interesting in this: 
inquiry than the testimony of F, L. Kin- 
caid, a land dealer of Stockton, and 
Irving Martin, publisher of the Stock- 
ton Daily Record. 

Kincaid stated that he was asked one 
day to step into the First National Bank 
of Stockton. He was taken to the office 
of the president, who asked him if he 
were not interested in the Stockton 
Daily Record. He replied that he was 
not. The president then told him that 
the attitude of that paper was distasteful 
to the business men of Stockton. He 
suggested that Kincaid see the publisher, 
Irving Martin, who was a personal friend 
of Kincaid’s, and induce him to change 
his policy. The witness said that the 
banker asked him to tell Martin that if 
he did not adopt a different policy the 
members of the M. M. & E. would with- 
draw their advertising, and to warn him 
further that he had better look out for 
his financial interests, adding that he 
would himself “put the screws” to Mar- 
tin if he had the power. 

Kincaid said that the banker told him 
also of a laundryman in the city named 
Eaves, who had refused to join the M. 
M. & E. The bank held an overdue note ~ 
of Eaves’ and had demanded immediate 
payment. 

A few days later, Kincaid said, Eaves 
came to his office and told him he was 
in trouble. He said that he could pay 
the note at the First National Bank, but 
he had further obligations, and his cred- 
itors were pressing him. He needed to 
borrow some money to meet these claims. 
Kincaid thought then of another banker 
who had asked him to help him get ac- 
counts, and in whose bank Kincaid him- 
self had a deposit. So he took Eaves to 
this bank, and asked for a loan for 
him. The banker told him that the 
unions were withdrawing their funds 
and the banks had entered into an agree- 
ment not to accommodate friends of the 
unions. A few days later Eaves told 
Kincaid that he had joined the M. M. 
& E. and that he had then been able to 
get money from the First National Bank, 
a statement that Kincaid verified later by 
conversation with the president of that 
bank. 

Irving Martin, proprietor and pub- 
lisher of the Stockton Record, then took 
the stand. He said that he had built a 
large addition to his plant a year or two 
ago, and is still heavily in debt as a 
result. He stated that the policy of his 
paper in the present controversy has 
been to print the news with impartiality, 
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and with a view to injuring no one. 
The method followed has been to verify 
every story originating with either side. 
It has been easier to get the union news, 
however, because the union men have 
always been willing to talk to the re- 
porters, while at the headquarters of the 
M. M. & E., he said, the reporters had 
been treated with scant courtesy. 

Some time ago, at a picnic, Martin 
said that a business man, a friend of his, 
had called him aside and told him that 
in this fight the employers were out to 
win, and would win at any cost. He said 
that they could not see why they should 
support. anyone who did not help them, 
and thought that advertising should be 
withdrawn from papers not supporting 
the M. M. & E. He told Martin further 
that pressure would be brought to bear 
on all having financial obligations. 

After that, in various ways, Mar- 
tin was kept reminded of the pres- 
sure that could be brought to bear 
upon him. Individually and in commit- 
tees, members of the M. M. & E. would 
wait on Martin, and object to his man- 
ner of handling the news and talk witn 
him about his necessary dependence on 
advertising. They protested, he said, be- 
cause his paper reported a union meeting 
where a boycott was agreed upon. They 
told him that he ought not to print news 
of meetings opposed to their interests. 

One Sunday afternoon, Martin said, he 
was called up and asked if he would come 
to a meeting of the Typographical Union 
that evening. They insisted that the busi- 
ness was too important to wait until the 
next day, so he went. He was told by 
the men that they had heard that mem- 
bers of the M. M. & E. intended to with- 
draw their advertising from his paper. 
If that were done, they said, they 
would work without pay as long as that 
situation might last, and would look to 
the international union for strike benefits. 

As committees continued to come to 
see Martin he tried to make them under- 
stand his position. “I told them,” he 
testified, “that a publisher has two func- 
tions. He is a business man and an em- 
ployer, but he is also a purveyor of news. 
An editor is a sort of a receptacle for 
what goes on in the community— 
the crime and the aspirations and 
hopes of the people. The good and 
bad both come before him. It is th» 
duty of the editor to print the news, and 
he must do that even if it is contrary to 
his personal interests as a business man 
to do so.” He told them he must follow 
this policy, even if. they considered him 
“a traitor to his class.” The committee 
then said that they “hadn’t known before 
that he was a Socialist.”’ 

Martin said that as yet no financial 
pressure has been exerted, and while 
some advertising has been withdrawn 
there has been no concerted action. In 
taking the position that he has in this 
matter Martin has alienated from him- 
self friends that he has known from 
boyhood. In business, socially and every 
other way his associates are the men 
who are now carrying on the fight for 
the M. M. & E. “I would do anything 
in the world to keep my associations 
with these men,” said Martin, “but I 
must and will continue to publish my 
paper in accordance with my views of 
what is right.” : 


The second two days of the hearings 
were devoted to a consideration of what 
followed after the Wheatland riot, de- 
scribed fully in THe Survey of March 
21, 1914, by. (Carletony His Parker; 
executive secretary of the Califor-» 
nia Commission on Housing and Im- 
migration. Four men were killed in that 
riot—the district attorney and the sheriff 
and two hop pickers. For the murder 
of the first two—officers—two men, Ford 
and Suhr, have been convicted and °sen- 
tenced to prison for life. No one has 
yet been prosecuted for the murder of 
the two hop pickers. 

George L. Bell, attorney for the Cali- 
fornia Commission on Immigration and 
Housing, testified that after the tragedy 
a “drag net” was thrown out and sus- 
pects arrested on all sides and held with- 
out any charge against them. He told 
of a man named Brady who was able to 
prove that he had been in Wyoming at 
the time of the riot who was arrested. 
subjected to third degree methods in an 
endeavor to get him to confess some 
knowledge of the affair, and finally re- 
leased after having been held seventy- 
five days in jail with no charge pre- 
ferred against him and never having 
been in court. 

Bell said that such arrests after a 
crime are customary.. He declared that 
a man without money or friends, and 
without visible means of support is. lia- 
ble to be arrested at any time as a va- 
grant and can be sent to jail for fifteen 
to thirty days. He said he had talked 
with many men who had had this ex- 
perience—their only crime being that 
they had no money. After a few such 
experiences a man becomes embittered, 
loses his respect for himself and for the 
law. The extreme importance of this 
practice is realized when it is understood 
that most of the labor in California is 
seasonal in character, and that few of 
the men make enough money to last 
through the year. At some time in 
the year therefore the great part of Cali- 
fornia’s labor force may be subjected to 
this treatment. Bell advocated the crea- 
tion of the office of public defender. 

The attorneys for Ford and Suhr told 
of difficulties they experienced in 
handling the case. They were prevented 
repeatedly from seeing prisoners, on the 
eround that the men had not asked for 
them. Men were under arrest, they 
said, who had no money and knew the 
names of no attorneys, and who there- 
fore could not ask to have any particular 
attorney sent to them. 

Burns detectives were employed in the 
case, and, according to R. M. Royce, at- 
torney for the defense, they “arrested 
men incontinently.” It was charged that 
they subjected them to great abuse in an 
endeavor to get them to confess to hay- 
ing been implicated in the crime. W. A. 
Mundell, manager of the Burns Agency 
at the time of the riot, testified that he 
placed a dictograph in the cell where 
Suhr was confined and put a man in with 
him to talk with him. 

It was stated by the prosecuting at- 
torney that Suhr made a confession. 
Suhr repudiated this confession at the 
trial, however, and Royce testified that 
it was obtained only after Suhr had been 
worn out by being kept awake by having 
the bed clothes pulled off from him when 


he lay down, and by being poked with 
sticks. He told Royce that he could not 
remember afterwards what the statement 
was that he had been induced to make. 

Royce told also of a boy, wanted by 
the defense at the trial as a witness, who 
was, he alleged, hidden away by Burns 
detectives. For weeks the relatives with 
whom the bov lived did not know his 
whereabouts. Finally his uncle found him 
and had the Burns men arrested on a 
charge of kidnapping. On the way home, 
however, Royce said, the boy was 
taken away from his uncle by a San 
Francisco police detective, who took him 
to headquarters where he was turned 
over to the district attorney prosecuting 
the case. He was not again seen, Royce 
testified, until after the trial. { 

Ford and Suhr were convicted at the 
trial and sentenced. It is stated, how- 
ever, that no evidence was presented 
clearly implicating either in the shooting. 
It is conceded by all, in fact, that Ford 
did not shoot. But he was the leader 
of the movement to get improved condi- 
tions. It is openly charged that both 
men were convicted, not for murder, but 
for “agitation.” The case has been ap- 
pealed. 

The importance of this testimony was 
revealed at the last day’s hearings de-. 
voted to unemployment. The men who 
revolted on the Durst ranch were typical 
migratory laborers of California. S.« 
were many of the “suspects” arrested 
without warrants and held without trial. 
There is a migratory class of labor in 
California because there must be. Wit!- 
out them the industries on which Cali- 
fornia’s fame depends could not exist. 
The workers are migratory because the 
jobs are seasonal and short. When one 
crop is gathered they must move on to the 
next. If they work in the canneries, 
under the best possible conditions the sea- 
son of employment will last only from 
June to December, leaving six months in 
which other work must be found. 

But in December the rainy season be- 
gins, and work is hard to get. Hence 
the migratory laborers begin to gather 
in the large cities. Their wages when 
they have work is from $2.00 to $2.50 a 
day. Their earnings are gone before 
spring, partly through improvidence and 
partly through drink, but largely because 
of their inadequacy. It was testified that 
the unemployment situation is steadily 
growing worse. 

A number of remedies were proposed. 
George E. Hyde, a fruit grower anil 
packer, urged greater thrift. Wylie 
Giffen, another fruit grower,  testi- 
fied, however, that it is impossible now 
for a young man, however ambitious, to 
go out single handed and with empty 
pockets and acquire a fruit orchard « 
his own. He advocated organization on 
the part of the workers, and diversified 
farming, to lengthen the season. Other 
suggestions were state employment bur- 
eaus, colonizing men on the land and 
unemployment insurance. 

The scenes are changing in California. 
We shall still hear of open shop fights, of 
closed shop unionism, of high wages i 
the skilled crafts. But we shall hear 
more and more of the unskilled, under- 
paid, disorganized seasonal workers. 
They will themselves see to it that we 
hear. 
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- The Inquiry 


_ Mr. Alex. Dow, 
_ President and General Manager, 
; The Detroit Edison Co. 


' 


_ My Dear Mr. Dow: 
y I have been thinking all summer 


about the visit I had with you. In writ- - 


ing this letter I am speaking with ref- 
erence to that. I do not take up the 

_ subject of land and rents, and the rela- 
tion that exists between land values and 

the high cost of living. This has to do 
with dividends and wages. 

' You told the story of the building up 

of that wonderful plant. It was a great 
_ work. As a plant to serve the interests 
of the public it was well done. 

In considering the human beings in- 
volved, both as stockholders and as 
operators and  constructionists, you 
made these two remarks: You said I 
need not laugh at the mention of 
_ widows and orphans—that itis literally 

true that many of the stockholders are 
_ widows and orphans. You said that you 

owed it to these people to so run the 
_ business as to render to them the divi- 
_ dends upon which they are dependent. 

It is a duty and a trust on your part. 

You consider yourself responsible to 

them. This is perfectly clear to me. 

According to the way business is now 
- managed you are the business manager 

for the stockholders. That is the way 
nearly every concern is run. I, myself, 
_ live in such a way that I am dependent 
upon dividends I receive from a similar 
plant. 

‘In the second place you said that, in 
order to carry on the business, you buy 
coal as cheap as you can, you buy iron 
as cheap as you can, and you buy labor 
as cheap as you can. 

Labor is a commodity like iron and 
coal—with this difference: Iron and 
coal don’t care how cheap they are 
bought, but labor does. Labor is in 
fact, the human race. It’s the people 
who demanded Magna Charta from 
John. It’s the people who attended the 
Boston Tea Party. It’s folks. 

Now, I worked it out this way: I 
imagine myself to be a widow with four 
children. My husband left me $10,000 
—perhaps in life insurance. I ask you 
to invest it for me and you do so. I 
get 5 per cent., or $500, a year in divi- 
dends. I can’t live and bring up four 
children on $500 a year, but I take 
roomers or boarders and earn what I 
can. The $500 is a great help to me. 
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PWO? LETTERS 


EXCHANGED. Jefweern a@ WOMAN 


INVESTOR and the PRESIDENT of a 
PeeeiG SERVICE CORPORATION 


I, myself, do not earn the $500, but I’m 
mighty glad to get it wherever it does 
come from. Never having studied busi- 
ness, I don’t even stop to think where 
it does come from. It just comes, that’s 
all. It was left to me by my husband. 

I manage the best I can, and I try 
hard to keep my oldest boy in school 
till he is sixteen. The others, too, as 
they grow up, I keep in school as long 
as I can. 

As they reach the age when they 
must go out and get a job they strike 
the snag! Each one must sell himself 
in the market where labor is bought as 
cheap as it can be got. 

And why? 

Because—I must get my dividends. 
So all the time my dividends were other 
women’s sons’ and daughters’ wages! 

Wages: or dividends, then—which 
shall it be? 

I didn’t know when my children were 
little. I didn’t think. I thought my 
husband left me my dividends. But I 
think now, when I see my sons asking 
for jobs,—asking, after sleepless nights 
trying to work it out and to screw up 
their courage—for a raise. 

My boys must ask the manager for 
a raise. And the manager must make 
dividends, because I must get 5 per cent. 

I see it now. 

I see that dividends are blind. 
that dividends are irresponsible. 
that labor is my boys and girls. 

And my boys and girls—how are they 
going to get clothes and food and shel- 
ter and culture and a home for the next 
generation ? 

If I had a vote I’d say: “Never mind 
the 5 per cent., but give my boys a raise. 

Recognize their right to think. 

Recognize their right to speak. 

Recognize their right to organize to 
demand the dividends they create.” 

I’m willing to work for my part! 
But, O God, for a chance to live and 
to laugh and to be glad! For a chance 
to walk anywhere and not see girls who 
sell their souls for bread and a little 
joy! For a chance to see men with 
hope shining in their eyes! 

My boys and girls. 

We are all thinking. We must be 
coming to something. Wages are too 
low and rents are too high. These are 


I see 
I see 


tacts—however we are going to man- 
age it. 


Yours sincerely, 
AGNES INGLIs. 


Lhe Response 


Miss Agnes Inglis, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Dear Miss Inctis: 


I have read your letter of October 
1 three times. Your line of reasoning 
(as I follow it) leads you inevitably to 
your stated conclusion as to dividends 
and wages; that whatever is added to 
the one must be taken from the other. 
This conclusion is wrong, and, since 
your reasoning certainly leads to it, 
there .must be something wrong with 
your premises. And on later readings 
of your letter I see a lot of mistakes in 
the premises, one of which is bigger 
than all the others. The big mistake 
is the assumption that a manager or 
operator or manufacturer has a duty 
to stockholders or has accepted a trust 
from them which debars him from 
doing his duty to his own employes and 
to humanity as a whole. 

I have met managers whose narrow 
conception caused them to overrate 
their duty to their immediate employers 
and to underrate their duties to the rest 
of creation. But the great majority, 
though they may lack expression, try to 
do all their duty to mankind. And it 
is nowadays distinctly unpopular and 


unprofitable to be a Gradgrind. When 


I took the Edison properties, seventeen 
years ago, George Peck (now dead), 
who was president of the then very 
small Edison Illuminating Company, 
laid down to me, in the presence of the 
board of directors, a rule of manage- 
ment which was, briefly, as follows: 

First, Maintain the value of the plant. 
If it is not maintained there will some 
day be no plant to serve the public nor 
to give employment to labor nor to earn 
dividends to stockholders. 

Second, come two things of equal im- 
portance, neither being subordinate to 
the other, namely: Pay such a dividend 
as will make stockholders content to 
have their money in the business and 
put in more as required. Simultaneous- 
ly pay such wages, always a little better 
than the market, as will enable you to 
keep capable and satisfied employes. 

Third, and finally, When the prior 
conditions have been satisfied, reduce 
the selling price to the public. 

I got those instructions in ’96, They 
were exactly in accordance with my 
own ideas and they have been lived up 
to since then. And I do not know why 
these instructions, modified for minor 
differences, should not express the rul- 
ing policy of every manager or trader 
in the country, excepting only those 
unfortunate employers, or employing 
corporations, who find themselves be- 
tween the upper and the nether mill 
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stones of a fixed price for their product 
and a rising price for their labor. The 
conditions of the last ten years have de- 
stroyed the dividend-earning capacity of 
many such employers. Many of the 
railroad companies in the country (their 
rates being fixed by law) are in this 
condition. Some industries are, as a 
whole, in this condition—that is to say, 
although their selling price is not fixed 
by law it is fixed by competition, either 
domestic or foreign, while their labor 
cost can not be reduced by improved 
machinery or superior organization. 
And there is always one firm or another 
which has been forced or has blundered 
into it. 

My company might easily have now 
been so situated. But I have refused 
consistently to make long time contracts 
or agreements fixing rates and, while I 
have reduced rates, I have been able to 
increase the payment to labor per unit 
of time because I was simultaneously 
reducing the cost of labor per wnt of 
production. Whereas, if my industry 
had already been highly developed and 
systematized when I took charge of it, 
so that no economics of organization or 
machinery were possible, I should have 
been unable thus to increase the day’s 
pay of the men, unless I had been per- 
mitted to raise the selling price of my 
product to consumers. That I would 
have been able to do so is inconceivable. 
Even though I might have had legal 
right and governmental consent, any 
material rise in price would have made 


my product unmarketable. (In this con- - 


nection I would suggest that you read 
in the September Atlantic Monthly an 
article on the minimum wage). In all 
these years I have held that the duty 
lay upon me to protect not only the in- 
terests of my stockholders but those of 
my employes, and to so manage my re- 
lations with the public which purchases 
my product that while the public was 
well served and got relatively low 
prices, it nevertheless paid enough to 
let me distribute a fair return to stock- 
holders and a satisfactory wage to em- 
ploves. To do this with fair dealing 
between the three parties — Capital, 
Labor and Public Service—has been not 
only my first duty but my whole duty. 
Because all the other duties merge into 
this. 

Now if you will add to your premises. 
that people who receive dividends are 
folks just the same as people who re- 
ceive wages, and that managers are per- 
sons and not impersonalities, and being 
persons are required to do (and usually 
try to do) their duty to all humanity 
and not to part of it only, then you will 
be able to arrive at the correct conclu- 
sion. 

Let us, for argument, assume that 
your first conclusion is correct and that 
dividends ought to be abolished. Who 
in that case is going to furnish the capi- 
tal which is necessary for productive 


industry or for merchandising? It is 
inconceivable that any person who has 
a money surplus will allow it to be used 
or will use it himself to provide the 
means for the employment of labor 
without receiving some return upon his 
investment. Do you remember the Par- 
able of the Talents, and particularly the 
denunciation of the unprofitable sery- 
ant? The final reproach upon him was 
that even if he were unwilling to take 
the risk of putting to use the talent 
committed to his care he should at least 
have loaned it out so that when the 
Master returned He would receive His 
own with usury. Your plan of denying 
the return to capital, or requiring capi- 
tal to be so self denying, would result 
in all capital being wrapped in a napkin 
and buried in the ground as was the 
talent intrusted to the unprofitable 
servant. 

A thing that I said to you seems to 
have fastened itself on your memory, 
namely, that I consider it my business 
to buy coal as cheap as I can, and iron 
as cheap as I can, and labor as cheap 
as I can. I also said, or should have 
said, that I consider it my duty to buy 
capital as cheap as I can. But I should 
have made it clear to you that to buy 
labor or capital or iron or coal cheaply 
does not mean to buy any of these at the 
lowest possible cash price. Cheap labor, 
cheap in that sense is not cheap labor 
in my sense. And cheap capital does 
not mean the capital which earns the 
lowest rate of interest. Labor which is 
not earning enough to live comfortably 
and to enjoy some of the good things 
of life is never cheap labor. And capi- 
tal which stays in business because it 
can’t get out, or which is forced into 
that business to try to save an existing 
bad investment, is not cheap capital. 
I have had in my day, not of my own 
choice, to work with underpaid labor 
and with underpaid capital, and it has 
been my happiness in the last seventeen 
years that I have not had to work with 
either of them. Your labor that is al- 
ways looking for another job and “has 
it in for the boss” because it is under- 
paid or overdriven is never worth the 
little it gets in money. And the man 
who tries to operate his plant with such 
labor is a great many kinds of a damn 
fool. Moreover, he is denying his fel- 
lowmen, and his Master—if he pro- 
fesses to have a Master. 

Likewise the stockholders who are 
anxious to sell their stock at a sacrifice 
because they can’t live on the dividends 
it earns, or because they are afraid of 
a reduction of the dividend, or of an 
assessment, are a mighty bad asset to 
the corporation. They spoil its credit 
and when it needs money they will 
neither give it nor will they pledge their 
holdings so that some usurer can lend 
it. A corporation with such capital is 
on the way to bankruptcy. Willing cap- 
ital is just as necessary as willing labor. 


Let us now consider a minute your 
problem of the widow. What differ- 
ence does it make to the widow whether 
the money comes to her as dividends or 
as wages earned by her children? For 
this discussion it makes no difference, 
because you assume that what is lost 
to capital is gained by labor. In actual 
practice I think the widow is likely to 
have more consideration from the chil- 
dren if she has a small income than if 
she is entirely dependent upon their con- 
tributions. Your illustration does not 
illustrate your case. The person to 
whom you really want to deny the divi- 
dends is not your widow but is the wife 
or daughter—or it may be the wid6w— 


of some man who receives or has left — 


so much money that his women folks 
are living in extravagant idleness. 
When you come right down to it the 
only person whose dividend you can 


stop, without increasing the total of in- 


justice in the world, is the idle rich per- 
son who does nothing for humanity. 
And the way to reach the idle rich per- 
son is to impress upon him or upon her 
the duty of living in a reasonable way; 
and of investing surplus dividends in 
useful enterprise which will make work 
for people who need work and will earn 
more dividends to be wisely invested. 
After all, your idle rich person only 
gets out of it what he or she eats and 
wears. It is not having an excess over 
personal needs but it is failing to use 
productively that excess that is the 
crime against society. And let me say 
right here that the woman whose divyi- 
dends keep her above the necessity of 
manual labor and set her free to study 
the needs of her fellow mortals and to 
help them by word and act is no? living 
in idleness. 


The true conclusion, when you take 
ali the premises into the account, is that 
dividends and wages are alike the re- 
sult of productive processes which are 
impossible if either capital or labor be 
lacking. The division between the two 
must be equitable or society cannot en- 
dure. That it is at times inequitable is 
true but it is not proven that the lack 
of equity is always in the direction that 
would- favor capital. The individual 
workman who does not give a fair day’s 
work, and has no intention of giving a 
fair day’s work, is an exceedingly nu- 
merous person. And the workmen’s 
organizations which attempt to limit 
productive effort of their members, and 
equally to prevent other people doing 
the work, are common enough to be a 
troublesome factor in equating concrete 
facts with abstract justice. Then the 
fool labor leader who has only half 
learned his business is just as common, 
pro rata, as the fool employer who 
thinks he can make money for himself 
by starving his help. Take the speech 
of W. D. Mahon, reported Wednesday, 
as made before the arbitrators now 
considering the pay of D. U. R. em- 
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ployes. Mahon in the one sentence de- 
clared that dividends sent to the stock- 
holders were paid out of the labor fund. 
In the next sentence he demanded that 
the property should not be maintained 
out of earnings but that the stockhold- 
ers should put in new capital for main- 
tenance or betterments. I wonder how 
long he imagines any business would 
continue, if all the profits were to go 
to labor and the stockholders were not 
only to be refused any returns but were 
to be assessed to make good the depre- 
ciation of equipment? And yet Mahon 
is a better man than the average labor 
leader. 


You recognize that my doctrine is in- 
dividualism. I hold the individual re- 
sponsible. And according to my read- 
ing of history, and study of life, society 
in the long run always has held the in- 
dividual responsible. 
run, advisedly, because, like David the 
Psalmist, I have seen the wicked for a 
time flourish like a green bay tree. But 
I have also seen that each generation 
has a higher standard than that which 
preceded it; that commercial morality 


WE HAVE Most of us known the pleas- 

ure of having a protégé. It may 
have come in the guise of a poor family, 
pupil, wife, offspring, struggling com- 
mittee or pet dog—but whatever its 
form, the pleasure we received from it, 
_as a protégé, was the same in every case. 
This pleasure may be briefly summed up 
as follows: we knew the joy of giving 
out power; we found ourselves beloved, 
indispensable. And there is surely noth- 
ing wrong in enjoying such a situation. 
Anybody would. 

Now for the sequel. Our protégé, 
having leaned full weight upon us and 
taken all that we had_to give, began to 
_ outgrow the need of us—acquired a 
surprising ability to stand alone. And 
did we rejoice that our care had been 
so successful as to be no longer neces- 
sary? In most cases, it must be con- 
fessed, we did not. We were hurt, an- 
gry,—talked about ingratitude—and our 
dog, who alone out of the list could 
not develop rapidly enough to outgrow 
his need of us, remains in our minds 
the symbol of faithfulness. 

I believe there are very few persons 
who have not had some experience of 
this kind; but I also believe that a great 
many people realize to some extent the 
pettiness of wishing to retain an escap- 
ing protégé—and have the grace to be 
ashamed of themselves. At least this is 
true of personal relationships. 


When it comes to the large class rela- 
tions it is by no means so easy to recog- 
nize the same sort of pettiness and the 
attendant need for shame. The protégé 
I am thinking of now is the proletariat 
—and “the other party is, generally 
speaking, the church, the state, or the 
benevolent well-to-do. These all feel 
that the poor are an especial charge, to 
be helped, educated, inspired—and ef- 
forts at reform meet with their unquali- 


I say in the long, 


has stepped up to a much higher stand- 
ard in my own lifetime; and I must be- 
lieve that the advance will continue. It 
is not a progress by rank and file. It 
is a succession of surges. Once in a 
while the surge is destructive. But no 
progress is progress which is not of, 
and within, and by, the individual. 

Just by way of plaguing you, will you 
let me say that I am not so sure that 
the PEOPLE demanded Magna Charta 
from John. History says it was the 
Barons—who were not the people, not 
by quite a whole lot. And one of the 
old Norman reproaches against John 
was that he made much of the serfs and 
yeomen. And I know where John is 
buried between two Saxon saints, who 
were the saints of the common people. 
And I also recall that Magna Charta did 
not help the common people very much, 
not for a great many generations. It 
was until some time in the 18th century 
the charter of the classes and not of 
the masses. 


Yours sincerely, 


ALEex. Dow. 


The Passing of the 
Protege 
By Nina Bull 


With the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations 
spending $300,000 primarily in the 
search for the underlying causes 
of industrial unrest and their rem- 
ledies, the point of view presented 
in this article is to be reckoned 
with as voicing the feeling of a 
woman born into what she would 
now call the “privileged class,” 
who has since cast her lot with 
the Socialist Party—Eb. 


fied approval. ; 

But something has evidently been 
happening since the old feudal days when 
the protective relationship struck its 
roots deep into the social order. The 
protégé has been learning things from 
books of his own choosing; growing up; 
becoming class-conscious—and a new sit- 
uation is upon us. 

Of course there are still plenty of the 
old type, who take our charity and like 
to play the faithful retainer, but we 
have got to reckon with a rapidly in- 
creasing army of working men and 
women who refuse to be protégés in any 
sense of the word. They want neither 
our charity nor our advice, having quite 
definite ideas of their own on all matters 
pertaining to their own welfare and de- 
velopment. 

And we of the privileged class? For 
the most part we simply can’t bear it, 
even the nicest of us. “See all that is 


being done!” we cry (meaning of, course, 
“See all that we are doing!”) and we 
point with pride to Consumers’ League, 
social center, tenement house legisla- 
tion, babies’ milk dispensary and a host 
of other agencies for bettering the con- 
dition of the poor, And having put Tan- 
nenbaum, Bouck White and others safe- 
ly into jail and branded them as “agi- 
tators,’ we breathe more freely again. 

But this kind of thing won’t do much 
longer. There is a great labor move- 
ment here in our midst, manifesting it- 
self in various ways—not the movement 
in behalf of labor, initiated by the privi- 
leged class, but a movement on the part 
of labor itself: the working people tak- 
ing their own problems into their own 
hands, as every healthy protégé ought to 
do as soon as possible. 

It is easy enough to sympathize with 
the ignorant suffering poor whose pa- 
thetic appeal is to our emotions,—but su- 
premely difficult when it comes to these 
reading, thinking, rebellious poor, who 
call primarily to our sense of justice and 
intellectual understanding,—the more so 
as their activities are constantly put be- 
fore us in the most unfavorable light by 
the daily press and certain well-known 
publications professing to have the inter- 
ests of the working class at heart. 

Hence it is absolutely necessary to get 
our knowledge first-hand and not trust 
to casual reports, if we wish to form 
any intelligent conception of the scope 
and trend of the labor movement. Here 
are men who have a different set of 
values from ours; in some respects a 
different code of ethics. Even where 
their morality agrees ostensibly with 
ours, as on the precept “thou shalt 
not steal,’ they have their own 
ideas as to who is the stealer and 
who the stolen-from. Their respect for 
our courts of justice is very slight; for 
our professed Christianity, even slight- 
er. And yet they would die for their 
own ideal of justice, and they claim 
Jesus of Nazareth as one of their com- 
rades. They place the happiness of a 
single child in the slums ahead of the 
success of the vastest business enter- , 
prise, and the life of a common soldier 
ahead of the honor of the greatest na- 
tion. 

They demand for their class, rights 
which the most ardent reformers sadly 
relegate to the realms of Utopia, and 
they are reaching out to secure those 
rights by methods of their own choosing 
—not ours. 

To understand these men and women 
of the advance guard of the working 
class, and to appreciate the quality of 
their thinking, we must go to their liter- 
ary output (which is enormous) and, 
better yet, to themselves, for until we 
do this, and do it sympathetically, our 
best intentioned efforts on behalf of the 
masses are going to miss fire. 

And so high are the ideals of Thinking 
Labor for itself and for the world, that 
as we come to understand them, it shall 
happen that many of us privileged folk 
will gladly discard our old hopes and 
plans as too small and unsatisfying— 
ready to leave all and follow this glor- 
ious conception of the new democracy 
which is the gift of the workers to the 
world. 


SEVICE—By EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


‘Ts UNIVERSITIES AND TRAINING FOR PUBLIC 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY COMMITTEE ON PRACTICAL TRAINING, 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


TEE PROBLEM of training for 
vate? service is thus admirably stated 
by President Lowell of Harvard: 

“We no longer believe in America that 
a man who has shown himself fairly 
clever at something else, is thereby qual- 
ified to manage a railroad, a factory, or 
a bank. Are we better justified in as- 
suming that an election by popular vote, 
or an appointment by a chief magistrate, 
confers, without apprenticeship, an im- 
mediate capacity to construct the roads 
and bridges, direct the education, man- 
age the finances, purify the water sup- 
ply, or dispose of the sewage of a large 
city; and this when it is almost certain 
that the person selected will not remain 
in office long enough to learn thoroughly 
a business of which he knows little or 
nothing at the outset?” 

The question can be asked pertinently 
only of public service. Both industry 
and commerce in their own organizations 
and in the higher institutions of learning 
are training their leaders. Where is 
there a university school of public ser- 
vice to rank with the Harvard School 
of Business and Administration or with 
the Dartmouth, Pennsylvania or New 
York University schools? Why have 
not state universities established such 
schools and given such training? This 
would seem to be their obvious first duty. 
Where are there within government the 
facilities for training that are found in 
the National Cash Register Company 
or the Pennsylvania Railroad Company? 

It is true that in public service we do 
have some such training but it is in the 
military and not in the civil side of 
public service. In education we have 
long trained the teachers of elementary 
schools, but high school and university 
teachérs have not been trained. Nor 
have the supervisors and administrators 
of public education been adequately 
trained. The movement now well under 
way to train the higher grades of teach- 
ers and administrators has developed 
outside government and _ publicly sup- 
ported institutions. 

And yet just as in education there is 
advance, there are signs that the whole 
public service will become a vast edu- 
cational instrumentality for persons who 
have entered it and the institutions of 
learning will give preparatory work look- 
ing forward to it. 

A number of things have been de- 
veloping in universities upon which a 
constructive movement could build. The 
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first thing we note is the recognition in 
connection with individual courses that 
recitation on certain pages of general 
texts is not the best method of teaching. 
So we have courses on Iowa problems, 
Nebraska problems, and California prob- 
lems—a recognition that education as 
well as charity might very properly be- 
gin at home. Men engaged in the solu- 
tion of community problems are called 
into the university class-rooms to tell 
of their experiences. Students are 
brought into “frequent contact with the 
men, organizations and activities that 
are studied,” by inspection and investi- 
gative tours. In one field at least— 
legislative drafting—we pass from the 
investigating of the thing to actually 
doing it. 

Students are now sent on geological 
surveys. Students of agriculture fre- 
quently spend their summers at experi- 
mental stations. The university is com- 
ing to recognize more and more that 
that there is no particular educational 
value in its class-rooms or laboratories. 
John R. Commons, as a member of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, in 
Room 217 of the Capitol, is at least as 
effective a teacher as Professor Com- 
mons in Room 217 of the university. 
The sending of college professors and 
graduate students on traveling fellow- 
ships and the large increase of such 
fellowships are hopeful signs for the 
future: 


This connection of university and 
government is probably best symbolized 
in the amazing number of college pro- 
fessors who are serving government. 
The facts for one college—Columbia— 
are given in a recent number of the 
Columbia University Quarterly, extend- 
ing over fifteen pages. In the Columbia 
University Quarterly for September, 
1912, there were given thirteen pages of 
Columbia alumni who were then serving 
in the various governmental agencies at 
Washington. 


In spite of all these tendencies and 
facts, the universities of the country are 
not training men definitely and consci- 
ously for public service, except as they 
believe that the best training for public 
service is a generally trained man— 
whatever that is. College professors 
themselves have recognized this. The 
many college professors in the American 
Political Science Association thought 


there was need for more definite and — 


more practical training, and conse- 
quently there was appointed the Com- 
mittee on Practical Training for Public 
Service of the American 


Science Association. This committee is 


“to examine and make a list of places © 


wheretaboratory work for graduate stu- 


-dents in political science can be done; 


to recommend to the various college and 
university faculties that due graduate 
credit be given to such places; to use its 
best endeavors to obtain scholarships for 
this laboratory work, and to secure an 
endowment for the building up of a 
trained body of public servants; and to 
make, if possible, a system of card rec- 
ords and efficiency standards for gradu- 
ates doing practical work in political 
science.” 


This same committee has proposed to 
the universities of the country a plan by 
which candidates for the doctor’s degree 
would spend one year (preferably the 
second) in agencies where they could re- 
ceive practical training under adequate 
supervision. The essence of this plan 
is given in the following proposed stand- 
ard regulation for the Ph.D.: 


“Candidates for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy must pursue their studies 


three years, provided, however, that the 
period of residence may be proportion- 
ately extended to students from institu- 
tions in which the course of study is 
not regarded as equivalent to that in 
——_—_—_——— College. In rare cases, 


students may, with the approval of the d 
proper administrative authority, satisfy — 


the residence requirement in two years.” 


The requirements of time for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy are wholly 
secondary. This degree does not rest 
on any computation of time, nor on any 
enumeration of courses, although no stu- 
dent can become a candidate for it until 
he has fulfilled the requirements of resi- 
dence and study for the prescribed per- 
iods. 

Candidates for the doctor’s degree in 
political science or political economy, 
conforming to all the other regulations 
for such persons, may fulfill the resi- 
dent requirements of three years’ gradu- 
ate study as follows: (1) Two years’ 
resident graduate study in some recog- 
nized institution of learning, at least one 
of which must be spent at this univers- 
ity; (2) Practical work for at Teast 
eleven months in a governmental depart- 
ment, bureau or commission, a legisla- 
tive reference library, a bureau of 
municipal research or similar organiza~- 
tions under the following conditions: 


Tue Survey, September 19, 1914. 


Political © 


‘in residence for a minimum period of | 


Weekly Time Report of R. C. Journey for week ending Oct. 19, 1913. 


Assignment. Mon. Tues. - Wed. Thur. Fri. Sat. Sun. Total Hours. 
Efficiency survey of 

state government un- 
_ der Board of Public 

Affairs. 
(a) Banking Depart- r 
pr BRO E Choe elatete cia elds 6% 10:40 11:00 10:50 11:00 11:10 54 :00 
(b) Public Utilities 
i Commission ........ 11:30 9 20 :30 
Motels same et oc. 10:40 74:30 


11:00 


10 :50 


11:00 11:10 11:30 9 


% _ (a) that a statement of facts regard- 
'ing opportunities for practical work, 


| mature and extent of supervision of stu- 
“dent's work and related facts be sub- 
mitted to the department by the Com- 
| mittee on Practical Training for Public 
| Service of 


the American Political 
Science Association or by a member of 
| the department and accepted by the de- 
' partment concerned as satisfactory ; 

_ (b) that weekly or bi-weekly reports 
| of time spent and work done be kept on 
| the forms suggested by the Committee 
| on Practical Training for Public Service 
‘or similar forms, and submitted’to the 
| professor in charge of the major subject 
of the student currently; 

__ (c) that the institution where student 
h is working, be visited by a representative 
‘of the department or of the Committee 
|on Practical Training at such intervals 

as the department may think necessary. 


Professor Loeb, of the University of 
Missouri, was very much interested in 
the plan and asked to have Rock- 
well C. Journey, fellow in political 
| science at Missouri, placed in the Wis- 
|consin Legislative Reference Library 
“under the plan. Mr. Journey was ac- 
“cepted. He arrived on June twentieth 
' and was handed this assignment: 


I 


“From now until the end of the legis- 
lative session you will be expeeted to 
attend each session of the Legislature 
|and as many of the committee meetings 
as is possible. Please be present a little 
|while before each session opens and 
watch the lobby both before, during and 
immediately after the close of the ses- 
| ine You will please watch legisla- 
_tion in which the Board of Public Af- 
fairs is interested, e. g., education, co- 
operation, northern lands, and mortgage 
land banks. When the Legislature i is not 
|in session observe the reference and 
drafting departments of the Legislative 
“Reference Library. After each evening 
“session you will have abundant oppor- 
‘tunity to get in direct touch with the 
‘legislators in the post-session confer- 
ences of Dr. McCarthy and the legisla- 
tors.” 


And so Mr. Journey saw our Legisla- 
‘ture at work. Instead of the simple pro- 
cess of the text-books he saw the many 
| aa processes of law-making. He 

aw a lobby at work daily. He saw evi- 
dence that looked as if the various ele- 
ments in a lobby united to “kill” or to 

ave passed legislative bills. He saw 
how effective legislative opinion is 
‘created. He visited the rendezvous of 
legislators in hotels, cafeterias, etc. He 
w men deliver speeches that were 


Sy ae 


anded to them. He talked to legislators ° 


who did not know that in ten minutes 
they had to vote on great fundamental 
bills. He saw, too, “soldiers of the com- 
mon good” persistently fight the good 
fight; he saw devotion to the state that 
is unparalleled in the battle field. 

Journey was next assigned to 
study the relations of a great investiga- 
tive body to legislation. He was given 
this assignment: 


“Will you make a study of the State 
Board of Public Affairs in its relation 
to the administration of state govern- 
ment in Wisconsin? Chapter 583 of the 
laws of 1911 is the statute creating the 
Board of Public Affairs. This probably 
would be a good starting point. This 
statute is to be changed by senate bill 
No. 426, which you will please follow 
in its course through the legislature. 
See assembly bill No. 1098 and watch 
that. 

“The Board of Public Affairs is two 
main divisions, an accounting division 
and a social-economic division. The 
principal work of the social-economic 
division has been: 


(1) a study of the rural schools of 
the state; 

(2) a study of principles underlying 
a state budget; 

(3) studies in 
marketing ; 

(4) co-operative credit. 


“The principal work of the accounting 
division has been: 

(1) a system of accounts for all 
state departments and state institu- 
tions; 

(2) an audit of the university, board 
of control and normal schools; 

(3) preparation of a complete bud- 
get for the state which is the basis 
for all appropriation bills introduced 
in the legislature.” 


co-operation and 


He was then taken over by the Board 
of Public Affairs to help in one of its 
investigations. He was assigned as fol- 
lows: 


“The Board of Public Affairs is au- 
thorized under sub-section 5 of section 
990-56 of the statutes to continue its 
investigation into the efficiency and 
economy of public bodies. Under this 
general authorization you are hereby as- 
signed under Mr. Campbell of the Board 
of Public Affairs to make a study of 
the actual services being rendered by the 
various departments of government and 
to set this service over against the ex- 
penditure for the various purposes of 
the department. 

“The disbursements for the depart- 
ments have been worked out for a 
period of ten years, 1902-12 inclusive. 


The fiscal statistics for the year 1913 
will be compiled by the employes of the 


state tax commission. The work which 
you will be especially assigned to has 
been done in a very general way. It is 
necessary to get more specific informa- 
tion and to find out more definitely what 
is being done. For this purpose you 
will have to visit departments under Mr. 
Campbell’s direction.” 


In addition to this, Mr. Journey made 
practical studies of civil service, of state 
fire insurance, and of agricultural or- 
ganization. He thus had a rather com- 
plete view of state government, of legis- 
lation, of investigation of administra- 
tion. A typical time sheet, reproduced 
above, shows the distribution of his 
time for a week. 

There remains a final problem. There 
is an indubitable demand for trained 
men for public service. The universities 
are responding to this demand as far 
as possible without disturbing too much 
present arrangements. Contents of 
courses are undergoing considerable 
changes in many places. Now organiza- 
tions are being attached to universities 
rather than being made organic parts of 
them. A plan has been proposed and 
has the backing of large numbers of 
university professors all over the coun- 
try.- There is nothing especially dra- 
matic about the plan. There are no out- 
raged victims that have melodramatic 
appeal. There are none of the usual 
appeals to the wealthy and _ public- 
spirited men of the country, and yet 
there is need for money to carry on the 
work. 

There are outraged victims of our 
present misgovernment in every com- 
munity in the country—you and I 
are the victims. The proposals of this 
program promise no_ revolutionary 
change. It is no panacea. But it does 
promise on a national scale a construct- 
ive effort which will slowly accomplish 
revolution in our attitude and our re- 
sults. ; 


NEW COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


Dr. Lightner Witmer, professor of 
psychology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, announces a new course for 
social workers and teachers of abnormal 
children. The course will offer instruc- 
tion in the principles of applied psychol- 
ogy with practical work in the psycho- 
logical clinic and the dispensaries of 
the university hospital. All the resources 
of the university are to be made avail- 
able for this work. To complete the 
course, students will be required to at- 
tend either four summer sessions or 
one summer session and one full aca- 
demic year. 


B. L. T. in the Chicago Tribune 
quotes the following letterhead from the 
Canton, IIl., public schools: 

“Our High School’s Aim: A democ- 
ratized program of studies for each 
student pursued amid a socialized en- 
vironment with content of each subject 
vitalized with vocational functioning.” 


BY ERNEST T. SHAW, runccuovu, pexkinc 


Pave INSTITUTIONS FOR THE POOR IN PEKING— 


THE CRUCIBLE of foreign influence 
in China that has been gathering heat 
from foreign invasion since 1895 boiled 
over in 1900 and again in 1911. Today 
the age-old ideas that formerly prevail- 
ed have been brought to a state of flux 
and as they cool down, crystallize into 
a new form free from the dross of 
past ages. Although a true social spirit 
in a land of such size and with such 
diverse customs will be one of the last 
to come out of the melting pot, one 
can already see its embryo. 

In order to hasten its growth, the com- 
mittee in charge of the summer confer- 
ence for the students of North China 
resolved to make the general topic: 
Social Service and the Christian Mes- 
sage. As a part of the preparation for 
this, a group of students representing 
three of the colleges in and near Peking 
spent ten days in the metropolis study- 
ing its social institutions of a public 
nature, and at the conference they made 
reports upon all the institutions visited, 
which included poorhouses, orphanages, 
hospitals, free schools, public lecture 


halls, prisons, a Door of Hope and one’ 


insane asylum. 

The first place visited was an orphan- 
age connected with a Buddhist temple, 
located on large grounds and having 
buildings which were light and airy, 
with the dormitories separated from the 
work rooms. It sheltered 217 boys, some 
of whom had only one parent, but most 
of whom were orphans. They were not 
kept as clean as foreigners like to see 
children, but their condition was con- 
siderably above that of the urchin on 
the street. Besides teaching from books 
for three hours a day, they are taught 
spinning, weaving, lithography, shoe- 
making, tailoring or glass blowing. The 
shops appeared to be well conducted, 
and when the boys leave the institution, 


Readers of THE Survey will be 
interested in this account of the 
beginnings of institutional work in 
China where a few people are 
bravely struggling against preju- 
dice and ignorance. Their tre- 
mendous task is to graft on to 
China’s sixteenth-century life the 
institutions of the twentieth cen- 
tury.—Ep., 


they are probably better prepared to fill 
places in the ranks of industry than the 
average Chinese youth trained as an ap- 
prentice. 

The other two orphanages visited 
were a product of Christianity although 
foreigners were not directly concerned 
in their conduct. One received only 
boys and the other only girls) It was 
really a refreshing sight to look at the 
little girls, for while their clothes were 
poor, they were spotlessly clean, as were 
their surroundings, and one could not 
ask to see a brighter and more eager 
looking lot of children. The boys were 
not cared for quite so well, but, as in 
the Buddhist orphanage, they were much 
better cared for than the average boy 
on the street. 

If the orphanages were exemplary for 
their condition, the poorhouses visited 
were quite the opposite as examples of 
what public institutions ought not to be. 
In these two, conditions were nauseat- 
ing. The men and boys were clothed 
in beggars’ rags. Their bodies were 
filthy. They were crowded into rooms 
in which the air was so foul that most 
of the students refused to go in. Seem- 
ingly no attention was paid to sickness 
or wretched sores, and no regular work 
was provided. They were not allowed 
to go out and beg, but occasionally a few 
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of them did go out to pull rickshaws 
sell odds and ends. There were a f 
old men and some who were maim 
so that they were incapacitated for : 
munerative employment, but there we 
a very large number of men in the pri 
of life who ought to have been taki 
their~places in the ranks of self-su 
porting laborers. 

The most pathetic sight of all, ho 
ever, was the row of thirty-six be 
sitting on the edge of the large bri 
bed on which they all slept, from mor 
ing to night doing nothing but waiti 
until death should set their spirits fr 
or the insane asylum open its doors 
receive them into worse than death. / 
but one of them said that they h 
homes, but these were of such a te 
porary nature that when they had t 
come lost on the streets of Peking, th 
had not been able to find them aga 
and the police had sent them to tl 
place. In spite of these conditions, whi 
seemed unbearable, they said that th 
were glad to get even such care as w 
given them. The attendants in char 
of the institution were illiterate, inca 
able of appreciating the possibilities 
that group of youths. 

The third poorhouse visited made t 
poorhouse problem more hopeful. , Or: 
inally the buildings had been used for 
prison, but upon the completion of t 
new prison in another part of the ci 
this plant had been converted into 
poorhouse accommodating 300 m« 
Everything was clean and sanitary, a 
adequate provision was made for t 
activity of the men. Different kinds 
industry, including tailoring, spinnit 
weaving and common labor, were cz 
ried on and each man was appointed 
one task or another according to | 
ability. 

After he has learned a trade st 
ficiently well, if the inmate can find 
shopkeeper to go surety for him, he m 
leave the institution and try to supp 
himself, but the superintendent said tt 
it was so difficult to find responsi 
people who were willing to run the ris 
involved in helping these men that or 
a few were allowed to go out each ye 
Even more hopeful than the conditi 
of the institution was the character 
the superintendent himself; he was 1 
only working for the improvement of | 
own institution, but at the same time 
had a grasp of the larger problems — 
volved in relief work. 

In a land where sickness has been cc 
sidered the visitation of evil spirits, it 
encouraging to see the beginning of 
scientific hospital system. So far, 1 
plants are not very extensive and rea 
amount to little more than dispensari 
but the idea of hospitals managed | 
the benefit of the public has taken ri 
and will grow as the number of nati 
doctors of medicine increases. 
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_ Only two were of any size at all, and 
in one case the party arrived about noon 
and found that all the attendants had 
gone out so that there was no opportun- 
ity to inquire about their work. The 
other had beds for twenty in-patients 
and furnished treatment for about five 
hundred out-patients. The institution 
was under the direction of a man trained 
im a mission hospital, and although there 
were departments for both Chinese and 
foreign medicine, by far the larger num- 
ber of patrons preferred the foreign 

edicine. Very poor in-patients were 
Beated free, but those who were able to 
ay were required to bear the cost of 

eir food, from fifteen to sixty cents a 
ay. Even surgical work was perform- 
:d, but the operating room would scarcely 
e called aseptic. 

Learning has been so~respected in 
China that it was not surprising to find 
1 large number of free schools, and they 
heed no special comment. The free 
este halls scattered over the city un- 
ler the direction of the board of edu- 
sation are novel institutions. All sorts 
f places have been adapted to this use, 

ops, schools, old temples and specially 
constructed buildings. On an average 
i, seat about a hundred people, but 
esides their use every afternoon or 
vening as audience halls, they are used 
s libraries and in some cases as schools. 

n the walls hang educational pictures, 
naps and charts, and on the tables are 
a a good collection of newspapers. 

One picturesque place of this kind was 
ise in the temple of the God of Fire; 
another one mixed its furniture with 
the apparatus of a volunteer fire com- 
pany, while still a third was comfortably 
oused in a specially constructed build- 
ng furnished with foreign seats. In all 
of them lectures are given every after- 

on by speakers invited by the board of 

ucation. The topics seem to be left 
the discretion of the speakers, but one 
ttendant gave a characteristic answer 
the question as to the purpose served 
these institutions when he said that 


they were intended to help the change 
from the old to the new. 

Some of the regulations are very in- 
teresting; visitors must not smoke in the 
rooms or expectorate on the floors; they 
must be properly dressed, cannot talk 
during the progress of a lecture, criticise 
the speaker nor bring in bird-cages! 

Two of the last institutions visited 
filled one with hope for the capacity of 
the Chinese to recognize their social re- 
sponsibilities and their ability to bear 
them—the Door of Hope and the new 
industrial prison. 

The superintendent of the former in- 
stitution was evidently of the greatest 
refinement and delicacy, certainly neces- 
sary qualifications for one who under- 
takes this kind of work which often only 
aggravates the evil it is intended to miti- 
gate. Admission to the institution is 
gained through the police, and both slave 
girls and unfortunate public girls are re- 
ceived. Everything within the institu- 
tion was clean, and the girls, some not 
more than eight years old, not only have 
the advantage of this environment, but 
are also taught various kinds of needle- 
work and are paid for their product. 
The money thus earned may be spent to 
buy things for their personal use or sav- 
ed and used as a dowry when they leave. 

The common way of discharging them 
is by finding husbands. The pictures of 
all above the age of sixteen are placed 
in a frame on the front of the building 
and middlemen searching for wives may 
choose one of the girls from _ this 
catalog, a procedure that sounds worse 
than it really is when the reader re- 
members that according to Chinese cus- 
tom the bride never sees her husband un- 
tilaiter the ceremony. If the girl is mis- 
treated, she may return to the institution, 
but not many cases of abuse or non-sup- 
port are known to the superintendent. 

The institution showing the greatest 
development of a really scientific solu- 
tion of a social problem was the indus- 
trial prison completed about a year and 
a half ago. The superintendent traveled 
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all through Europe and Japan studying 
prison construction and discipline, and 
upon his return to Peking planned the 
present structure himself and has de- 
termined its mode of conduct. The struc- 
ture shows the result of careful planning 
and the entire system of management is 
based upon the best of the world’s ex- 
perience. One cannot get away from 
the impression that the men inside its 
walls are vastly better off than the ma- 
jority of the Chinese outside. 

Good behavior may reduce the term 
of a prisoner as much as one-half the 
sentence. All brutal forms of punish- 
ment have been abolished, and in their 
place is a system of rewards and punish- 
ments. For instance, each man is nor- 
mally paid six cents a day wages, but 
good behavior increases this up to a 
maximum of twelve cents while breaches 
of discipline result in the forfeiture of 
part of it. Other rewards are greater 
freedom in seeing and writing letters to 
friends and relatives, extra food, extra 
clothes and furniture, and, for juvenile 
offenders, a badge of honor. The fines 
take the form of loss of all rewards, or 
of seeing friends and relatives for three 
months, forfeiture of reading privileges, 
lessening of food allowance, isolation, 
the dark room, and finally, expulsion 
from the prison, which means a return 
to the wretched conditions of prisons 
built and conducted on the old style. 

There is segregation of juvenile and 
confirmed offenders. For the former a 
school is conducted under a_ special 
teacher half the day. 

Various kinds of industrial work are 
carried on by the prisoners—weaving, 
woodworking, bookbinding, printing, 
metal work, agriculture and common 
labor. Each man is given the kind of 
work that seems best suited to his ability 
and the food allowance is according to 
the nature of his work. Their product 
is sold in the open market without any 
compunctions as to its competing with 
free labor, although the printing is 
largely used by the government. 
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A CLASS IN EMBROIDERY 


Groups of 200 children at a time are enjoying ten-day outings at the Children’s Fresh Air Camp, 11007 Buckeye 
Dense shade, a well-equipped playground, a swimming pool, 
the youngsters can dig and weed to their hearts’ content, supply pleasures which most of the children never have known 
Kindly young women conduct classes in sewing and basketry and tell fascinating stories. 
permanent tents, eat practically out-of-doors in a great open dining-room, and play in open air the whole day through. 


Road, on the heights above the city. 


before. 


Thus they get a new start in life. 


The Children’s Fresh Air Camp will have cared for 1,500 children in this way when it closes in September; and sent 


the Life! 


is 


“PUT 'ER OVER, THERE!” 


close to 1,000 other children to farms in the country, through its outing department. 
The Epworth Fresh Air Camp, near Painesville, and the Salvation Army Fresh Air Camp, at Mentor, doing work 


similar to that of the Children’s Fresh Air Camp, will raise to a total of 3,500, 


carried back to Nature this summer, 
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Sanitary conditions are of a high 
standard. The rooms are light and airy 
and the prisoners required to wash their 
hands and faces twice each day and 
bathe twice each week, a training which 
would benefit the whole nation, could 
it be passed on to them. 

The prisoners have the privilege of 
spending part of their wages for luxur- 
ies to use during their confinement, but 
the officials keep back the rest of it 
against the day of their release. When 
the doors swing open and the prisoner 
is given his freedom, he receives this 
small sum and a new suit of clothes in 
addition to anything he may have had 
when he came to the prison. 

The life of the institution has been so 
short that it is hard to predict its value, 
but it certainly looks promising at the 
beginning. 

The Yellow Dragon has existed with 
his parts connected not by the strong 
ligaments of common interest, but only 
the superficial bonds of yellow skin and 
strings of cash. The establishment of 
public institutions by the people them- 
selves, designed not merely to defend 
themselves from foreign enemies, but to 
uplift their own people is a prophecy of 
the power and influence that will come 
to the nation when the spirit that is 
behind them fully controls the people. 


HELSEA AT WORK ON ITS OWN 
CIVIC PROBLEMS 


New York city’s first “cent-a- 
glass” milk station to be supported by 
the people of a neighborhood and not 
by a single person’s philanthropy opened 
recently on a Sunday, and before noon 
1,021 glasses had been bought by grown- 
ups and children and the station had to 
close for the day for lack of milk. 


Of the Cleveland Federation for Charity and Philanthropy 


It was opened in old Chelsea, at Ninth 
avenue and Twenty-seventh street. 

Chelsea’s citizens are proud of this 
enterprise which they regard as the 
fruit of their self-reliance. 

Eighteen milk stations in the city are 
supported by Nathan Straus, and serve 
an average of 25,000 glasses a day. But 
until the Chelsea Park milk booth open- 
ed there was no station to supply the 
180,000 men, women and children who 
live between Fourteenth and Forty- 
second streets, west of Fifth avenue, the 
Chelsea district. 

The Men’s Club of the Hudson Guild 
and the Chelsea Neighborhood Associa- 
tion have led in this effort to help the 
people to help themselves. A campaign 
by letter raised nearly $300, and a house 
to house canvass has been undertaken. 
Not only the funds for the station came 
from Chelsea but a Chelsea carpenter 
constructed the booth, a Chelsea 
plumber made the water, connections, 
and two Chelsea widows have been 
given employment, selling the milk. 

The Chelsea Neighborhood Associa- 
tion has also initiated a campaign re- 
cently against what it calls contagious 
social diseases. Chelsea supervising 
school authorities have been supplied 
by the association with a list of all 
known disorderly places in the district 
in the hope that this knowledge may 
prove useful in protecting the children 
who live on disorderly premises. It is 
estimated that one in every 250 children 
attending school is exposed to moral 
contamination from evil surroundings, 
that ratio representing the youngsters 
who actually live on. tenement premises 
where the social evil flourishes. 

“This new method of attacking the 
problem is logical and should undoubt- 
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Posters _ setting 
forth in picture — 
and. caption the 


social work of the 
city will catch the 
eye just as well as 
the current events 
posters which 
many retail store. 
windows exhibit as 
a means of attrac- — 
ting attention for | 
the wares display-— 
ed—this is the be- 
lief of the Cleve- 
land _ Federation 
Charity and 
Philanthropy. 
Numbers of store 
keepers are  co- 
operating by put- 
ting in their win- 
dows posters like 
that here shown. 


children 
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edly bear fruit,” says Edward H. Pfeif. 
fer, executive secretary of the associa 
tion. “Principals may be able, with this 
information at hand, to give special at. 
tention to the conduct of children living 
on disorderly premises, and may check 
indications of moral weakness before i 
has reached advanced stages of perver. 
sion or degeneracy.” 


ING FOR SOCIAL AGENCIES-— 

By Carl Beck 

EpUCATIONAL PUBLICITY is an im: 
portant factor in every business, ever} 
campaign, every social and civic work 
which in order to be successful, must in- 
fluence, in a large way, the human mind 
Methods of publicity, therefore, are al 
important. Catching, convenient, eco- 
nomical methods are in demand. Sucl 
a method is the poster-stamp that has 
been for over a year a craze in Ger. 
many, has now seized Austria, Den 
mark, Switzerland, Holland, France anc 
Italy and is beginning to appear it 
America. 

The poster-stamp, like the poster it 
self, is a read-as-you-run method of get- 
ting attention. It is a striking combina: 
tion of color or design, or both, stamf 
in form, gummed and perforated ir 
sheets, and easily torn apart. Your mai 
some morning may have an envelope 
with a brilliant little paper gummed of 
it that catches your eye. Or the stam 
may be stuck on the letter-head inside 
At any rate, its charm and intrusivenes: 
will not let you escape. The message 
is branded on your memory. 

The poster stamp is not unlike the 
American Red Cross Stamps at Christ- 
mas time, or the American expositior 
stamps that we see from time to time 
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_ But the Germans have carried the use 


much farther than that. There com- 
mercial houses, societies, clubs and 
municipalities have issued poster-stamps, 
and the children collect them like post- 
age stamps. According to the Ameri- 
can consul in Nuremberg there is hardly 


'a child in that city who cannot show a 


collection of one or two thousand poster 
stamps. 

Used in Germany first by commercial 
bodies and then appropriated by propa- 


_ gandist and altruistic organizations, the 


lution here. 


poster stamp is undergoing the same evo- 
The North German Lloyd 
Steamship Company, the New York 
Edison Company, the Publishers. Print- 
ing Company and the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad are among the American busi- 
‘ness concerns that have used it. Recent- 
ly Harper's Weekly offered a prize for 
the best idea of a poster stamp fitting 
the character of that magazine. 

Last spring the People’s Institute of 
New York city, in its educational cam- 
paign for the greater use of New York’s 
five hundred schools as social. centers, 
used a trial poster-stamp with effect. 
The design carries a simple school house 
of an average sized city going full blast 
at night as a People’s Club House. 


' Three colors help to attract attention. 


The message has been so worded that 
‘the stamp could be used throughout the 
country. Whether the object of a local 
campaign be to popularize a newly open- 
ed center or to stimulate contributions 
for its support, the stamp gives special 
“punch” to any written appeal to which 
it may be attached. 

The social worker in thousands of 
cities in this country would in all prob- 
ability welcome the poster stamp as a 
catching, convenient, practical means of 
educating the public on general social 
reforms and remedies in his or her local 
field. Here is an opportunity for na- 
tional social, civic, and religious agencies 
to supply to local agencies, free or at 
bare cost, small quantities of poster- 
stamps, which can be got out in large 
numbers to reduce the cost. Thereby 
many a social message would ride on 
other messages into the minds of busy 
people whose over-worked attention must 
be broken into by “catch-as-catch can” 
methods. 


CIAL SERVICE 


To meeET the pressing demand 
for educated women who have a prac- 
tical working knowledge of disease and 
of nursing and medical procedure, to- 
gether with training also for social work, 
the New York School of Philanthropy, 
in co-operation with the Bellevue Hos- 
pital Training School for Nurses, an- 
nounces a combined course in medical 
social service. 

The full course of three years leads 
to a diploma from both schools. It con- 
sists of two years in the Training School 
for Nurses, during which time students 
are kept in touch with social work 
through occasional lectures and confer- 
ences provided by the School of Philan- 
thropy, and a third year in the School 
of Philanthropy, during which students 
are kept in touch with medical and sani- 
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tary service through lectures, confer- 
ences, and practical field work in the 
social service department of a hospital 
or dispensary, or in connection with the 
Department of Health. 

The full student course at Bellevue is 
two years and nine months. In view, 
however, of the advanced preliminary 
education required for admission to this 
combined course, tested by the entrance 
examination and other evidences, stu- 
dents in the combined course are allowed 
to substitute the year in the School of 
Philanthropy—extending through the 
regular academic year from October to 
June—for the final nine months of the 
training course. The diploma in nursing 
is granted to these special students only 
on the completion of this third year in 
the School of Philanthropy. 

The theoretical and practical courses 
in the School of Nursing have been con- 
densed and rearranged with a view to 
meeting the requirements of women who 
expect to engage in social work. The 
diploma awarded upon graduation, how- 
ever, qualifies all such students for regis- 
tration under the Board of Regents. 

The School of Philanthropy, on its 
part, accepts the two years of nurse’s 
training, when taken under the condi- 
tions above described, as a substitute for 
one-half of its regular two years’ course, 
and confers its diploma upon such stu- 
dents after the further year of resident 
study in the School of Philanthropy, 
during which period special attention is 
given to medical or sanitary field work. 

A shorter course, consisting of one 
year in the Training School for Nurses 
and one year in the School of Philan- 
thropy, is also offered. This course, 
however, does not entitle the student to 
the diploma of either school, nor to 
registration for the practice of nursing 
in the state of New York. It will pre- 
pare specifically for certain kinds of so- 
cial work in which familiarity with nurs- 
ing procedure is desirable. 

Candidates for admission to either 
course must satisfy the entrance require- 
ments of both schools. While in the 
hospital, students in these courses are 
entitled to the same living privileges as 
other pupil nurses, and are also subject 
to the same rules and regulations and 
authority. Students may enter the 
Training School on September 1, Decem- 


ber 15, or March 15. The year in the 
School of Philanthropy begins on Sep- 
tember 29, 

Fur women who have already com- 
pleted a course of training in a recog- 
nized school. for nurses, and who are 
otherwise properly qualified, the School 
of Philanthropy offers its regular two- 
year course of training in medical so- 
cial service. During the first year of 
the regular course such students will 
have an opportunity for field work in 
connection with some of the medical 
social service of the city. At the close 
of the first year they will receive a certi- 
ficate from the school, and upon the 
completion of the second year’s work 
under the supervision of the staff of the 
school they will be entitled to its full 
diploma. The second year may consist, 
in some cases, of work in a salaried 
position, under approved conditions, with 
the addition of a seminar at hours 
which will not interfere with the work 
of the position. 


CIENTS IN NEW YORK STATE 


THE RECENTLY appointed New 
York state commission to investigate 
public care, custody, treatment and train- 
ing of the mentally deficient hopes to 
present to the next Legislature a compre- 
hensive long range program for the 
elimination of these defectives from so- 
ciety. The commission has just out- 
lined its work. 

It plans to study the number of feeble- 
minded in the state, the present provision 
for them and the methods here and else- 
where of determining and treating those 
who are so handicapped. It hopes fur- 
ther to make as thorough a study of the 
causes as the time and money at its 
command permit; also to make a special 
social survey of various types of com- 
munities, to determine the relationship 
between degeneracy and social stagna- 
tion, poverty and immorality as well as 
the effect of mental deficiency on both 
dependency and delinquency. 

The commission hopes further to take 
up for definite consideration the respon- 
sibility of the state— 


Tc STUDY OF MENTAL DEFI- 


To, provide for more and better in- 
stitutions for permanent care. 

To prevent by sterilization and seg- 
regation the propagation of degen- 
eracy. 

To provide a more scientific method 
of determining and treating the ment- 
ally deficient. 

To more intelligently adapt the pub- 
lic school system to the special need 
of the “border-line” child. 

To institute a stricter social control 
of marriage. 

To provide for a permanent and 
continued census of and special su- 
pervision over all defectives. 

To develop more effective birth and 
health registration. 

To develop a sound and sane sys- 
tem of universal education in sex hy- 
giene and social sanitation. 

To inaugurate an adequate method 
of protecting all children under whole- 
some environment and normal home 
life. 
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DUTY OF NEUTRALS 
To THE Epiror: We stand as a nation 


passively neutral. As individuals we 
are stirred to the depths of our lives 
by an intense desire to act—to use the 
strength of mercy and of. love’s true 
power to save humanity from destruc- 
tion. How shall we turn the smiling 
hate of selfish souls, the blindness of 
greed into a will to serve? 

Let us in council with the wisest and 
best men of the world, energetically 
concentrate our thought and action upon 
finding. some way to hold aloft the 
standard of friends, and all that true 
friendship implies. Let us grasp, unite, 
deepen all the good will, genuine feel- 
ing and untiring activity of our day, help 
it to express itself in a devotion of 
strength, thoughts and treasure to the 
opportunity to truly serve the whole of 
humanity. 

This great task is ours, the greatest 
task and greatest privilege which has 
ever presented itself to a democracy in 
the history of the world in its strength 
towards love and freedom. 

ADELAIDE EARLE. 
Montclair, N. J. 


THE FUTURE 

To THE Eprror: May I offer you this 
as my interpretation of the end of your 
efforts? And may I express my appre- 
ciation of the noble work being done by 
your 

THE SURVEY :— 

I labor for the coming of a happy day 
to the human race. 

I see children, joyous and free, their 
souls no longer stifled by want, their 
little bodies no longer ground into divi- 
dends. 

I see woman liberated from the thrall- 
dom of sex, purified and ennobled by a 
chaste and voluntary motherhood. 

I see man, emancipated from his in- 
dustrial bondage, grow to the power and 
dignity of a God. 

I see a human race, released from its 
economic servitude, develop spiritually 
and intellectually, beyond the dream of 
the most hopeful idealist. 

I see a world, freed from the sordid 
misery that brings endless mourning to 
thousands, become a place of peace and 
happiness ; 

A world of brothers in which the labor 
oi one is the labor of all—the sorrow of 
one the sorrow of all—the joy of one, 
the joy of all; 

A world in which homelessness, want, 
hunger and cold no longer stalk, like the 
figures of a hideous nightmare, through 
our lives; 

A world without potentates and titles, 
without war and destruction, without 
degradation and abasement; 

A world wherein love has supplanted 
hate, tenderness has displaced greed, and 
light has dissipated darkness; 


A world in which all may realize a 
full and abundant life, in which all may 
share on full and equal terms; 

A world wherein joy, comfort and 
plenty shall be the reward of toil, and 
wherein human blood and human tears 
shall not be the price of life. 


Harotp EvERHART. 
Oakland, Cal. 


TRAINING CHILD NURSES 


To tHE Eprror: Society is complacent 
over the accomplishment of statesman- 
ship in the pensioning of needy mothers 
to enable them to remain at home and 
give mother-care to young children. 
There is no apparent indication of equal 
concern over the neglected children of 
well-to-do mothers who fail in the per- 
formance of a like duty to their chil- 
dren, but who would resent the sugges- 
tion that they are delinquent mothers. 

The practice of turning the care of 
young children over to immature nurse 
girls, who themselves are often imposed 
upon by the assignment to such duties, 
for which they are manifestly unfit, is 
fraught with more harm to social wel- 
fare than the half care which working 
mothers can afford to give with their 
aching heads and tired bodies. 

Time was when careful mothers hesi- 
tated to give over the care of their 
children to others, even for a necessary 
rest; but now, the number of presumably 
careful mothers who surrender the most 
important duties of motherhood to im- 
mature and incapable nurse maids has 
grown to an appalling total. 

Indeed, it would not be strange if 
some of the delinquent mothers who 
thus neglect their own children should 
be found among other public-spirited 
citizens who give time and influence to 
secure legislation which dedicates pub- 
lic funds to the employment of needy 
mothers to remain at home and perform 
their maternal duties. 

We are duly and truly indignant over 
the exploitation of children of imma- 
ture age in factories, stores, and work- 
shops, and the deprivation of such chil- 
dren from school advantages secured to 
them by compulsory education laws; 
but we are not equally concerned over 
the more harmful practice of employing 
children as nurse maids. 

It will not do to say too much on 
this subject, but it bristles with invita- 
tions to study, to all who are concerned, 
and especially to those who are inclined 
to make neglectful fathers the family 
scapegoats. 

If it be true that the nurse-maid 
problem has become an important sub- 
ject in social economy, it must be deserv- 
ing of the offices of the social surveyors 
who study the conditions of poor en- 
vironment and bad housing because of 
their injurious effects upon the lives 
and prospects of the children. 


If it so be that children must be regu- 
larly employed to have the care of chil- 
dren, let there be a minimum age at 
which such employment may be under- 
taken, and some preliminary training to 
the young nurses who are dedicated to 
such service. We train nurses to care 
for the insane. Why not for the chil- 
dren? - 

C. E. FAULKNER. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


AGAIN THE ‘‘LUNGER’’ 


To tHE Eprror: The itinerant con- - 
sumptive of the Southwest has received 
some mention in THE Survey from time 
to time. His tribe apparently does not 
decrease, and every one of these health- 
gypsies has a story. Here is one: } 

William. J and his wife and a 
one-eyed girl child of twelve appeared in 
San Antonio recently. They were not of 
the usual type of charity society visitors, 
the wife being a good seamstress and 
anxious to get work. The husband was 
undeniably a “lunger,” and his wife ap- 
parently consumptive, although she re- 
fused to be examined for fear of learn- 
ing the truth. The child, Quen sabe? 
She slept with her parents when they 
could not afford two beds. 

The J s claimed residence nowhere. 
The man claimed that he was born in 
Texas; the woman was born in New. 
Jersey. They had married and lived in 
Pennsylvania in various towns, J——s 
occupation as a railway man causing him 
to move frequently. Later they went to 
St. Louis and lived there at various times. 
in boarding houses and furnished rooms. 
There the wife contracted pneumonia 
“and on the advice of a physician, they 
went to Albuquerque, N. M.” 

The husband went into Mexico to 
take a railroad position several years 
ago. About twenty months ago he was_ 
arrested with other Americans and lay 
in jail in Mexico City for seven months. 
His country did not protect him from 
the charge of being an “Americano.” 

In the small “dobe” house where he 
was confined was a consumptive Mexi- 
can. How many consumptives were re- 
leased from the jail is not known. 

The husband and wife were reunited 
at La Junta, Col. There the good-heart- 
ed railway men made up a purse and got 
transportation for them to Tucson. 
Ariz., where they arrived with $24 cash. 

From Tucson they drifted to Los 
Angeles, where they stayed only a short 
time because of the inability of the wife 
to get work. Thence they went to San 
Bernardino for three months. The wife 
worked at sewing and dressmaking, but 
did not earn enough to keep them. They 
gradually sold everything of value and 
finally “went broke.” According to their 
statement they were practically driven 
out of San Bernardino by the author- 
ities, to whom appeals had been made 
in their behalf, and they were shipped to 
Douglas, Ariz. They landed in Douglas, 
where they were allowed to stay nine 
days and were then shipped, by the 
mayor they claim, to San Antonio, Tex.,. 
with the free advice to get a tent and 
live out in the country near town. 

San Antonio, therefore, now has them. — 
The United Charities placed them in a 
furnished room and gave them food and 
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offered to place them, temporarily, in a 
hospital, and to place the child in an 
orphanage. This would give them relief 
until the United Charities could plan 


some permanent help for them. They 
_ refused to go to the hospital, and refused 


to be separated from their child. They 


| threatened to go to the City Hall and sit 


on the steps and die or to start walking 
somewhere and to continue to walk until 
they died. Foolish, of course, but con- 
sider their state of mind. 

This is one of hundreds of similar 
cases. Consumptives come to the West 


_ and Southwest; many of them have little 


or nothing to live on after their arrival 
and “starve or accept meager charity.” 

Who is responsible for the care and 
support of the J family? Is the 
claim- 
ed he was born? Is the county in 
New Jersey where the woman was born? 
Is the county in Pennsylvania where the 
child was born? Are the various cities 
or towns in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
or Missouri, where they lived for a long 
or short period responsible? Are the 
states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California or Texas 
responsible? Is the Mexican govern- 
ment responsible? Who will fix the re- 
sponsibility? Who will collect from the 
responsible government or unit of gov- 
ernment ? 

Will Tue Survey readers tell us what 
to do with this case? Will they tell us 
what to do with the hundreds of similar 
cases in every city and town in the 
Southwest? Will any national, state or 
local charity society send us means to 
care for these cases? Will the Ameri- 
can Red Cross take care of them? No, 
for they have refused to do so. Will the 
Salvation Army, or any church of Christ 
help them? Will any fraternal lodge or 
labor union supply the funds? Will any 
multi-millionaire do it? Judging the 
future by the past, we know that appeals 
to any of these agencies bring us sym- 
pathy—but no cash. 

The bill now pending in Congress for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
government hospitals for the indigent 
stranger consumptive in the Southwest 
is the only feasible solution of the prob- 
lem. There are now available for this 
purpose, military and other reservations 
where, at small expense for repair and 
reconstruction, many hundreds can be 
cared for. Rosert J. NEwTon. 
[Exec. Sec. Texas Public Health Ass’n.] 

Austin, Texas. 


JOTTINGS 


“SOME INF’MATION FOR MOTHER” 


Some Inf’mation for Mother has now 
been published in pamphlet form. This 
article by John Palmer Gavit, managing 
editor of the New York Evening Post, 
showing how one man answered the 
questions of a child about reproduction, 
first appeared in Tue Survey for 
March 7, 1914. The pamphlet may be 
obtained from Tue Survey; price 15 
cents per copy, 10 cents each for lots of 
25 or more, postage prepaid. 
THE WHITE FOUNDATION 
With $30,000 to start its good work 


the White Foundation, by the will of 
the late Thomas H. White, millionaire 


Bs: 


of Cleveland, will strive for ‘the moral 
and physical benefit of the inhabitants 
of the city of Cleveland regardless of 
race, color or creed.” 

F. H. Goff, president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, trustee of the 
White estate, organized the foundation. 
Ultimately the entire estate will be de- 
voted to public welfare. 


RODENT SURVEY OF NEW ORLEANS 


The Federal Public Health Service 
report of July 31 announces the neces- 
sity of a rodent survey of New Orleans. 
Human cases of the plague come from 
a circumscribed area, but infection 
among rats seems to be widely dissem- 
inated. No infected rats were discov- 
ered in the Canal Zone, Hawaii, or Porto 
Rico. 


RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Some impressions of the first six 
months’ working of compulsory insur- 
ance against unemployment in England. 
By W. A. Bailward, London. 


Fiat, Pax. By George Allan England. 
American Association for International 
Conciliation, New York. (Published be- 
fore war was declared or expected). 


“Monseigneur, a Petition’; a story of 
the reign of terror in the U. S. Postal 
Service. By John Albert Whalen. Pub- 
lished by the author, Des Moines, Iowa. 


How the Children of a Great City Get 
their Books; being an account of the 
work with children in the St. Louis 
Public Library. By Effie L. Powell, 
supervisor. 


The Social Problem as seen from the 
viewpoint of trade unionism, capital and 
Socialism. National Civic Federation, 
New York. 

Preliminary Report on Efficiency in 
the Administration of Justice. By 
Charles W. Eliot, Moorfield Storey, 
Louis D. Brandeis, Adolph J. Rodenbeck 
and Roscoe Pound. National Economic 
League, Boston. 


and Accident Prevention. 
Insurance Company, Hart- 


Foremen 
Travelers 
ford, Conn. 


The Employe and Accident Preven- 
tion. Travelers’ Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Administration of Labor Laws. Fac- 
tory Inspection in Certain European 
Countries. By George M. Price, M.D., 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton. 

A Study of Rapid Transit in Seven 
Cities. Prepared under the direction of 
Theodore K. Long. Bulletin No. 3, 
Municipal Reference Library, Chicago. 


Supplementary Report on the Disposal 
of New York’s Sewage. Metropolitan 
Sewerage Commission, New York city. 


Rural School Buildings. By R. E. 
Lee. Prepared for the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, Clemson College, S. C. 


THE COLORADO TRUCE 
[Continued from page 608.] 


the desire for an immediate peace. 

With the tentative plan of settlement 
the President sent the following letter 
to the president of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, the chairman of the 
Victor-American Fuel Company, the 
president of the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company, and the officers of the United 
Mine Workers: 


“My Dear Sir: I feel justified in ad- 
dressing you with regard to the pres- 
ent strike situation in Colorado, because 
it has lasted so long, has gone through 
so many stages, and is fraught with so 
many possibilities that it has become of 
national importance. 

“As you know,” federal troops have 
been in the state for the purpose of 
maintaining order now for a_ long 
time. I have been hoping every day 
during that time that some light would 
come out of the perplexities of the 
situation, some indication that the mine 
operators and the miners who are now 
on strike were willing to consider pro- 
posals of accommodation and _ settle- 
ment, but no such indication has reached 
me, and I am now obliged to determine 
whether I am justified in using the army 
of the United States indefinitely for po- 
lice purposes. 

“Many things may come out of this 
situation if it is not handled with public 
spirit and with a sincere desire to safe- 
guard the public, as well as all others 
concerned; perhaps the most serious of 
them all the feeling which is being gen- 
erated and the impression of the public 
that no one is willing to act, no one 
willing to yield anything, no one willing 
even to consider terms of accommoda- 
tion. 

“As you know, two representatives 
of the government of the United 
States have been actively engaged in 
investigating the whole situation and 
in trying to reach a dispassionate con- 
clusion as to what it is possible to do 
in justice to both sides not only, but 
also in the interest of the public. The 
result of their investigations and of 
their very thoughtful consideration in 
the matter has been the drafting of 
the inclosed ‘tentative basis for the ad- 
justment’ of the strike. I recommend 
it to you for your most serious consider- 
ation. I hope that you will consider it 
as if you were acting for the whole 
country, and I beg that you will regard 
it as urged upon your acceptance by my- 
self with very deep earnestness. This 
is a time, I am sure you will feel, when 
everything should be done that it is pos- 
sible for men to do, to see that all un- 
toward and threatening circumstances of 
every sort are taken out of the life of 
the people of the United States. Sin- 
cerely yours,” Wooprow WItson. 


President Wilson’s plan for a three 
years’ truce in the Colorado coal fields 
has received the hearty support of Rep- 
resentative Edward Keating, who in- 
troduced in the House the resolution 
which authorized the Congressional in- 
vestigation of industrial conditions in 
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FEW PARTS TO 
GET OUT OF ORDER 


A projection instrument which can be used regularly and constantly—which can 
be operated by anyone—which will give a life-time of satisfactory service. 
That you are sure of with a . 


Bausch Lomb 


alopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


The Model C Balopticon (illustrated) gives the same clear, sharp definition to the edge of the image 


which characterizes all the Balopticons. 


It projects standard size lantern slides and by means of a 


simple attachment may be easily adapted for opaque projection of pictures, objects, etc.—fitted with 
new nitrogen-filled Mazda lamp, which is absolutely automatic and unusually brilliant. 


Model C complete in carrying case, $35. Other Balopticons from $22. up. 


Write for our interesting book giving prices and full details of all models. 


Bausch 9 Jomb Optical ©. 


528 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


the coal fields of his own state of Colo- 
rado. In speaking to the Washington 
correspondent of THr Survey about the 
President’s plan, the Colorado represen- 
tative said: 


“Tt is hard to believe that the man 
who saved the country from a war with 
Mexico and who may soon be called up- 
on to act as arbiter for war-plagued 
Europe, will not succeed in his effort to 
restore industrial peace in Colorado. 
President Wilson’s appeal to the miners 
and mine-owners of. the Centennial 
State provides a broad foundation for 
an honorable compromise and if accept- 
ed will almost certainly result in an en- 
during understanding. 


“The mine owners have told us that 
the principal issue involved in the strike 
was the ‘recognition of the union’ and 
they have insisted that they would never 
yield on that point. The leaders of the 
United Mine Workers of America, while 
contending that ‘recognition’ was only 
one of the many demands, have not 
sought to minimize the importance of 
that phase of the struggle. President 
Wilson, with the rare genius which en- 
ables him to reach the heart of the sub- 
ject he is considering, has submitted a 
plan which waives this question of the 
recognition of the union and at the same 
time safeguards the material interests of 
the toilers. 


“T like the President’s suggestion for 
a permanent tribunal to pass on the dif- 
ferences between miner and mine-owner. 
In the right hands, it can be worked out 
to the satisfaction of all of the parties 


in interest. Why should not we have a 
court of industrial relations in every 
state in the Union? 

“Tt must be apparent to right-thinking 
men that the time has passed when work- 
men may be denied the right to organ- 
ize for the purpose of securing the ben- 
efits which result from collective bar- 
gaining. It will also be conceded that 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
CONFERENCE 


CatHotic CHarities, National Conference 
of. Washington, D. C., September 20-23. 
Sec’y, Rev. Dr. William J. Kerby, Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D. C. 

CATHOLIC FRATERNAL INSURANCE SOCIETIES, 
Conference of. Held in conjunction with 
American Federation of Catholic Soci- 
eties. 

CatHotic SociAL REForM MovEeMENT, Con- 
ference of. Held in conjunction with 
American Federation of Catholic Soci- 
eties. , 

CaTHoLic Socretres, American Federation 
of. Baltimore, Md., September 27-30. 
Sec’y, Peter E. Dietz, 443 University Bldg., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Indiana State 
Conference of. Madison, Ind., October 
17-20. Sec’y, A. W. Butler, 93 State 
House, Indianapolis, Ind. 


the bomb and the gattling-gun are very 
unsatisfactory weapons for the adjust- 
ment of industrial controversies. Sure- 
ly American statesmen may be depend- 
ed upon to devise a Twentieth-century 
substitute. 

“President Wilson has indicated the 
way, and he should receive the earnest 
support of both capital and labor.” 


CHARITIES AND CorrEcTIONS, Maine State 


Conference of. Eighth Annual Meeting. 
Bangor, Me., October 20-21. Sec’y, James 
F. Bagley, Augusta, Me. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Minnesota State 
Conference of. Bemidji, Minn., Septem- 
ber 26-29. Sec’y, Otto W. Davis, Civic & 
Commerce Ass’n, Minneapolis, Minn. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS, Oklahoma State 
Conference of. Oklahoma City, Okla., Oc- 
tober 12-14. Gen. Sec’y, R. C. Meloy, 
State House, Oklahoma, Okla. 

CHARITIES AND CorrECTION, Wisconsin State 
Conference of. Racine, Wis., September 
29-October 2. Sec’y, J. L. Gillin, Madi- 
son, Wis. 

CRIMINAL LAw AND CriminoLocy, American 
Institute of. Washington, D. C., October 
20-22. Sec’y, Henry Winthrpp Ballan- 
ih University of Wisconsin, Madison, 

is. 

DIsEASES OF OccuUPATION, Third Interna- 
tional Congress on. Vienna, September 
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-Housine AssocratTion, National. 


; Calendar of Conferences 


21-26. Sec’y, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Hull 

House, Chicago. 

Minne- 
apolis, Minn., October 21-23. Sec’y, Law- 
rence Veiller, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York. 

Humane Association, American, Atlantic 
City, N. J., October 5-8. Sec’y, Nathaniel 
J. Walker, Albany, N. Y. 

INpUSTRIAL SAFETY, National Council for. 
Chicago, October 13-15. Sec’y, W. H. 
Cameron, c/o Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago. 

MunicipaL IMPROVEMENT, American So- 
ciety of. Boston, Mass., October 6-9. 


~* Sec’y, Charles C. Brown, Wulsin Build- 


ing, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Prison Association, American. St. Paul, 
Minn., October 3-8. Sec’y, Joseph P. 
Byers, Treriton, N. J. 

Pugpric EMPLoyMENT OFFices, American 


' Association of. Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 
24-25. Sec’y, William M. Leiserson, 17- 
18 Fairchild Block, Madison, Wis. 

ScHoot Hycrene Association, American. 
Philadelphia, September 22-29. Sec’y, Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of 
New York, N. Y. 


' Socrat HyGrENeE Association, American. 


_ CHILDREN’S 


Held in connection with the Society of 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis. <As- 
sembly Hall of the Metropolitan Life 
Building, New York, October 9-10. Sec’y, 
Dr. Donald R. Hooker, Baltimore, Md. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


WELFARE, International Con- 
gress for. Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1914. 
President, Dr. Treub, Huygenstratt 106, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE, Third 
World’s. First week in July, 1916. Sec’y, 

Rev. T. D. Edgar, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

EucEenics Concress, International. New 
York City. About September 20, 1915. 

Prison ConcreEss, Quinquennial. London, 
England, July 26, 1915. Sec’y, F. Simon 
Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 


NATIONAL 


CHARITIES AND’ CorrEcTION, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-second annual meeting. 
Baltimore, Md., Spring, 1915. Gen. Sec’y, 
William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. 

ConsuMERS’ “LEAGUE, National. Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting. Washington, D. C.,, 
December 10-11. Gen. Sec’y, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, 106 E. 19th Street, New York. 


INpUSTRIAL Epucation, National Society 
for the Promotion of. Richmond, Va., 
week beginning December 7, 1914. Sec’y, 
C. A. Prosser, 140 West 42nd Street, New 
York. 

Inrant Mortatity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Fifth An- 
nual Meeting. Boston, Mass., November 
12-14, Exec. Sec’y, Miss Gertrude B. 
Knipp, 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

JewisH Women, Council of. Seventh Tri- 
ennial. New Orleans, La., December, 
1914. Exec. Sec’y, Miss Sadie American, 
448 Central Park West, New York. 

Municrpat, Leacur, National. Baltimore, 
Md., November 17-21. Sec’y, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, North American Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


' Pusric HEALtH Association, American. 


Jacksonville, Fla, November 30 to De- 
cember 5. Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, 755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

StuDENT ProwiBiTion ConvENTION, National. 
Topeka, Kansas. December 29, 1914, to 
January 1, 1915. Exec. Sec’y, Harry S. 
Warner, 156 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


_ WorkKeERS FOR THE BLIND, American Asso- 


ciation of. San Francisco, Cal., 1915. 
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styles. 
ordinary but the unusual. 


Che Nem York 
Srhooi of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILCING 
105 EAST 22p ST. 
EDWARD T. OEVINE, Director 


A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thou- 
sand have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Medical social worker for 
large hospital in middle western city. 
Woman of experience and executive ability 
required. Address 2013, SuRVEY. 


SOCIAL Service Nurse with experience 
in Mental Hygiene and Psychopathic Work. 
Address Free Synagogue, 36 West 68th 


’ Street, New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN experienced in Boy Work 
wants to find place where he can invest his 
life in a work for the boys of an orphans’ 
home where character-building is the su- 
preme thing. Address 1299, SuRvEy. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent 
of Boys’ Industrial or Reform School or of 
a Children’s Home, by young unmarried 
man with twelve years’ institutional execu- 
tive experience. Best of references. Avail- 
able on or after Oct. 1. Address 2014, Sur- 
VEY. 


YOUNG woman, twelve years’ experi- 
ence in social work, wants position in child 
placing, investigation, parole or probation 
work. Address 2015, SURVEY. 
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Housekeeping 


at McCutcheon’s 


The distinguishing characteristic of our stock of House- 
keeping Linens is the wide variety of sizes, designs and 
We are at all times ready to supply not only the 


We have Round, Square and Oblong Cloths in very large 
sizes for extraordinary occasions; we have them from 
every country where Table Linens are made, in every kind 
of design, and in any quality that may be required. 


This is equally true of our stock of Bed Linens, Bed 
Coverings and Tovels—in fact, no such variety of reliable 
Housekeeping Linens can be found anywhere else in this 
country—and the values are invariably the very best. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co., Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. a 
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Reg. Trade Mark 
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WOMAN worker, executive, wide ex- 
perience as investigator and director of 
work with families seeks new field. Ad- 
dress 2016, SURVEY. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


formerly The Philadelphia Training 
| 
| 


| School for Social Work, offers technical 
and professional training for men and 
women who wish to equip themselves 
for high grade service. 


The Courses, as reorganized, include :— 


Origin and Development of Social Institu- | 
tions—32 hours. | 


Principles and Technique of Case Work— | 
32 hours. 


Medical Social Service—32 hours. 
Community Welfare —96 hours. 
Psychological Basis for Social Work—16 


hours. } 

| Organization and Management of Social | 
Agencies—32 hours. 

Standards of Treatment for Defectives, 
Dependents and Delinquents—32 hours. 

Field Work—14 hours a week—in ap- 

proved social agencies. 


For catalogue address 
WILLIAM O. EASTON, Director, 
419 S. Fifteenth Street, 
| Charities Building - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Opening date, October 2, 1914 


THE STORY OF AN INVISIBLE 
INSTITUTION 


FORTY YEARS WORK FOR MOTHERS AND 
INFANTS: AND WHAT WE LEARNED 
IN THAT TIME 


Chapter III 
HOW NOT TO DO IT 
NOT CLASSIFICATION, DISCRIMINATION 


Directors of Maternity Hospitals, and those beginning work 
for unmarried Mothers, will find this chapter useful 


10 cents a copy 
If desired, chapters | and II will be sent without 
additional charge, Address 
MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
91 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Sec’y, Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 Frank- 
lin Avenue, Columbus, O. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Iowa State 
Conference of. Fort Dodge, Ia., Novem- 
ber 15-17. Sec’y, P. S. Peirce, State Uni- 
versity, Iowa City, Ia. 

CHARITIES AND CorrECTION, Kansas State 
Conference of. Lawrence, Kan., Novem- 
ber 19-21. Sec’y, E. W. Burgess, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 

CHARITIES AND CorrEcTION, Maryland State 
Conference of. Easton, Md., November, 
1914. Sec’y, Wm. H. Davenport, 514 
Garrett Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, Missouri State 
Conference of. Springfield, Mo., Novem- 
ber 1-3. Sec’y, Oscar Leonard, 901 Carr 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, New York State 
Conference of. Utica, N. Y., November 
17-19. Sec’y, R. W. Wallace, Box 17, 
The Capitol, Albany, N. Y. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, Ohio State Con- 
ference of. 24th Annual Conference. 
Columbus, O., November 11-13. Sec’y, 
H. H. Shirer, 1010 Hartman Building, 
Columbus, O. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, Pennsylvania 
State Conference of. MHarrisburg, Pa., 
November 17-19. Sec’y, James Struthers 
Heberling, Redington, Pa. 

CHARITIES AND CorrECTION, Texas State 
Conference of. San Antonio, Texas, No- 
vember 15-17. Sec’y, R. J. Newton, State 
Capitol, Austin, Texas. 

CHARITIES AND CorRRECTION, Virginia State 
Conference of. Bristol, Va., Fall of 1914. 
Sec’y, Joseph T. Mastin, State Board of 
Charities and Corrections, Richmond, Va. 

CuaritiEs, Massachusetts State Conference 
of. Boston, Mass., November 10-12. 
Sec’y, Parker B. Field, 279 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

ProBATION Orricers, New York State Con- 
ference of. Seventh annual meeting. Ho- 
tel Utica, Utica, N. Y., November 15-17. 
Further information may be secured by 


adddressing Charles L. Chute, Sec’y, 
State Probation Commission, Albany, 
iin NIA 
EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 
GERMAN ARTISANS’ Exposition. Cologne, 


May-October, 1914. 

HycIENE, Exposition of. Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. Middle of May to end of Octo- 
ber, 1914. 

PANAMA-Paciric Exposition. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., February 20-December 4, 1915. 
Social Economy Department—Alvin E. 
Pope, San Francisco, Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA Exposition, San Die- 
go, Cal., January 1-December 31, 1915. 
Director of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, San 
Diego, Cal. 

SAFETY AND SANITATION, 
national Exposition of. Grand Central 
Palace, December 12-19. Under direction” 
of the American Museum of Safety, 29 
West 39th St., New York. 

Ursan Exposition, International. Lyons, 
France. May 1-November 1, 1914. ‘Gen- 
eral Director, Dr. Jules Courmont, Hotel 
de Ville, Lyons, France. 


NATIONAL 


SouTHERN HEALTH ExursitTion, with Amer= 
ican Public Health Association conven- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla, November 27 to 
December 7. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. Sep- 
tember 5-26. Information may be secured 
by addressing F. J. Oppenheimer, 500 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

SoctaL Survey Exursit, Lawrence, Kansas. 
In conjunction with meeting of Kansas 
League of Municipalities, October 6-8. 
F, W. Blackmar, director. 


Second Inter- 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 
named by each and on related*subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always 


enclose postage for reply. 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 
Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 
22d St., New York. Correspondence, print- 

ed matter and counsel relative to institutions 
for children, child placing, infant mortality 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete, 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— National 

Child Welfare Hxhibition Committee, 200 

Iifth ave., New York, Charles I, Powlison 
Gen, Sec’y, Anna Louise Strong, Director of 
Ixhibits. Bulletins covering Results, Organi- 
zation, Cost, Construction, ete., of Child Wel- 
fare Hxhibits. Will assist cities in organization 
and direction, Exhibit material to loan. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT_LIFE— 
American Assoc, for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec'y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Hxhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


"Health 


giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M,. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 
St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


SoM gtene HYGIENE —American School Ily- 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene. 


UBLIC HEALTH-—American Public Health 

Association, Pres., Wm. C. Woodward, 

Washington; Sec’y, S. .M. Gunn, Boston, 
lounded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease, Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Engineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Publie Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 3 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Address 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


EX HYGIENE-—Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th St., 
New York City. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., 

President. Six educational pamphlets. 10¢ 
each, Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex edu- 
eation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella. Phillips 
Crandall, R. N.-Exec. See., 54 East 34th St., 
New York City. 


IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE. Inc.,E. E. 
Rittenhouse, Pres. Gives life extension 
service to subscribers. Service No. 

$3.00 a year; Service No. 2 $5.00 a year. 
Consists of periodic health examinations, ‘n- 
spection service, and health bulletins on dis- 
ease prevention. Head office 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. ‘phone—Bryant 1997—1098, 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. E. F. Rob 

bins, Exec. Sec., Room 51, 105 East 22d St., 
New York. ‘To unite all government health 
agencies into a National Department of Health 
to inform the people how to prevent disease, 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 Bast 22nd St. 
Hatfield, -M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to members, 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
Hygiene Association (Inc.), 
St., New York. Div. Offices: Chicago, Me- 
Cormick Bldg.; San Francisco, Phelan Bldg. 
Full information on request. Individual and 
society membership. The Association is or- 
ganized to promote sound sex education, the re- 
duction of venereal diseases, and the suppres- 
sion of commercialized vice. President, Charles 
W. Eliot. Executives, James B. Reynolds, Coun- 
sel; William F’, Snow, M.D., Gen’l Sec’y. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exee. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


Employment Exchange 


OCIAL WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT ExX- 
CHANGE —The Department for Social 
Workers of the Intercollegiate Bureau of 

Occupations registers 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 
training librarians, cataloging libraries, 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 


78 &. Washington St., Chicago. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls,, who need assistance, It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex, 
Tor literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen, 
Secy., 238 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 E, 

22nd St., N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information riecigetng d organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Recreation 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, 1 Madison Ave., 
eis New York City. Howard S. Braucher, 
ec’y. 
Play, playgrounds, public recreation. Monthly 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


New York. Charles J., | 


‘ 


| 


Industry 


‘ OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
| NWducation—promotion, discussion, investi- 
‘gation, publications, clearing house of informa- 
tion, legislation, experimentation, constructive 
‘work and co-operating agency. lor literature, 
‘address C. A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 105 


| 22d Street. New York City. 


‘J ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
| dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen’s 
Compensation and Social Insurance, Leg- 
islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. 
American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
ly, sent free to members. American Associa- 
jon for Labor Legislation, 131 East 28d Street, 
‘New York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


l RISONS—NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 

PRISONS AND PRISON LABOR, 319 
University Hall, Columbia University, New 
‘York City, Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, 
“Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee; KR. Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas, 
Trison conditions throughout the country ex- 
amined with recommendations for constructive 
‘veform. Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


IN INDUSTRY .—In- 
| A ‘ Fy » creases BFFICIENCY 
: and GOOD-WILL. Pro- 
motes physical, mental and moral welfare—indi- 
Yidnal and community. Serves skilled and un- 
skilled workers. Teaches [English and Citiven- 
‘ship to foreigners. Information furnished 
through Local associations, State committees, or 
Industrial Department, Inteitnational Commit- 
‘tee, 124 East 28th Street, New York. 


Organized Charity 


| 
HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 
To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field, Pamphlets on family treat- 
‘ment, community study, relief, transportation, 
ete., sent free. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Mrs. John M. 
‘Glenn, President, W. T. Cross, Gen, Sec. Pro- 
‘ceedings carefully indexed comprehend all fields 
social work. Bulletins and misc. publications. 
‘Conducts information bureau. Forty-second 
lannual meeting, Baltimore, Md., Spring, 1915. 
Membership $2.50. 
\ 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
\ 

Irancis H. MeLean, gen'l sec'y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 
__.To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
ae in social programs in the United 
States, 


ls Church aad Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
|Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice” (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements in all 
|the churches. For literature and. service ad- 
| dress the Secretary, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 BH. 22nd St., New York. 


CTUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY— 

May: The Woman and Child in Industry. 
| June: Unemployment and its Solution. 
July: Temperance, Pure Food. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals 
in The Gospel of the Kingdom, published 
monthly by the American Institute of Social 
Service, 82 Bible House, New York city. Price 
75sec per year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
| Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 

testant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information address 
the Field Secretary, Rev. F, M. Crouch, Church 
shee House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
itr. 

NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free, Lecture Bureau, 
Social Service Committees. Elmer 8S. Forbes, 
eaten of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
’ Boston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE —Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service ; Litera- 
‘ ture; Bureau of Information, Speakers’ 
Bureau; Reading and study courses; invites all 
‘Methodists to extend its usefulness and use 
its_ facilities, 
___ Rev. Harry F, Ward, Secy,, 2512 Park Place, 
Evanston, Ii 
\s 


F 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY—National Con- 

sumers League, 106 Last 19th St., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 
Trade Union League, to better industrial 


A conditions through organization and 
legislation, Information given, “Life and 
Labor,’ events in industrial world. Three 


months for 25c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 
127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 

Fe New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
ilton. 

AMecreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘‘The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN —National Board, Y. W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. Pres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
1915. Address Roland Park, Balti- 
more, Md. 1 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE—RKoom 10 

Industrial Bureau, Winnipeg, Canada. 

J. S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To promote 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 

fare. Departments: Social, Service Clearing 

House; Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi- 

gration; Community Work; Organized Philan- 
thropy. 


Racial Problems 


NO 
EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 

ored People, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. J. E 

Spingarn, Chairman Board of Directors; O. G. 

Villard, Treasurer; W. E. B. DuBois, Director 

of Publicity; M. C. Nerney, Secretary. Pub- 

lishes Crisis Magazine. Investigation, Legal 

Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lantern Slides. 

eee es a Ree i ee ee 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
N for concise information concerning the 


condition and progress of the Negro 
Race. Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
Price 25c. By mail 30c. Negro Year Book 


Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. ‘Great 
educational experiment station.’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. B. Frissell, 
Principal; I’. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


Clubs and Settlements 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 
uarters, 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass, 
clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
bership. Club $2.00: individual $1.00. Thomas 
Chew, President; Geo. D. Chamberlain, chair 
man Executive Councu. 


ETTLEMENTS—National [Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 

roblems disclosed by settlement wok ; seeks the 
igher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A, Woods, Sec,, 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass. 


Seaman’s Aid 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SO- 
CIETY Rey. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres, 
George McPherson Hunter, Sec’y. : 
The national seamen’s society has stations 
in the United States and abroad, relieves ship- 
wrecked and destitute seamen, Annnal mem- 
bership includes all literature, $5.00 a year. 
c. C, Pinneo, Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


Immigration 


ORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR 

IMMIGRANTS, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 

TION.—Government measures for the pro- 
tection, education, naturalization and distribu- 
tion of immigrants. Bill drafting and assist- 
ance in local laws, regulating employment agen- 
cies, bankers, transportation agents, land agents, 
and all matters affecting aliens. Frances A. 
Kellor, Managing Director, No. 95 Madison Avye- 
nue, New York, 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National) Department Immigrant 
_Aid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 
guides; has international system safeguarding. 
Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 
Iexec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York, 


MMIGRATION —National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League (Advocates careful selection, 
education, protection and distribution and 

Opposes indiscriminate restriction). Assort- 
ment of pamphlets on various phases of the 
subject and list of 166 publications sent gratis, 
Address Educational Department, Nat’l, Lib, 
Immig. League, 150 Nassau St, NEY. 


IMMIGRATION SER- 
o * ° A VICE—14 secretaries at 
European ports. 12 sec- 

retaries at North 


a American ports. Secre 
taries at railway stations in four cities. 300 
associations teaching English, Citizenship and 
giving friendly aid. Inquire of Local or State 
associations or Industrial Department, Interna- 
tional Committee, 124 East 28th St., New York. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-—National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Seec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civie education, franchises, school extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Ioun- 
dation, 130 East 22d St, New York City. 

A national clearing house for advice and in- 
formation on social surveys and exhibits and 
for field assistance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits, 


ICE INVESTIGATIONS—The Department 
of Investigation, American Social Hygiene 
Association (Charles W. Eliot, Pres.) is 

prepared to conduct vice investigations for state 
or municipal commissions and citizens commit- 
tees. Members of tlie staff have participated 
in obtaining the information used in such well 
known reports as those on Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Syracuse, Elmira, Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts and others, Address: 105 W. 40th 
St., New York city, 


ITY PLANNING-National City Planning 
Conference, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, President, Flavel 

Shurtleff, Secretary. A Seminar for the Dis- 
eussion of City Vianning Vroblems. Tublishes 
Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature. 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOVY- 
ERNMENT-—The Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Richard §. Childs, 
Sec’y.. National clearing house for information 


on these subjects. Pamphlets free. Vublishers 
of Beard’s Leose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters, 


DL kinerican CLEARING HOUSE—The 


American City Bureau, 93 Nassau Street, 

New York, Information concerning 
municipal improvements and community ad- 
vance, Increases income and efficiency of cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade. City 
planning and administrative surveys and ex- 
hibits, lectures, bibliographies. Send for “The 
American City.” 


IVIC IMPROVEMENT IN THE LITTLE 
TOWNS By Miss Zona Gale. A special 
bulletin telling WHAT one Civic Improye- 

ment League did for its town and HOW it 
did it. A fine message of help and advice to 
all small communities ambitious to be clean 
and beautiful. Paper cover. Single 


Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


eta eh <a S 
ITY PLAN REPORTS-—A Selected List for 
sale. For particulars, address Supply De- 
partment, American Civic Association, 

Washington, D. C. 


Probation 


ROBATION—National [Trobation Associa- 
tion. Municipal Courts Building, St, Louis, 
Mo. Hugh Fullerton, Sec’y. 
Advice and information; literature; directory 
of probation officers; annual conference Memi- 
bership, One Dollar a year. 
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